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every cleaning task 


*Patent Pending 


Just as the Oakite Saturol Process* is making metal 
cleaning history in the removal of carbon smut, dirt and 
other insoluble matter without wiping or brushing, so 
does every other Oakite material stand out as the Leader 
for the specific type of metal cleaning it is intended to do. 


And Leadership in materials is matched by Oakite Lead- 
ership in methods! The quarter century specialized ex- 
perience of Oakite Service Men helps you get the maxi- 
mum amount of work from these long-lived Oakite so- 
lutions .. . helps you enjoy uniform, quality results at 
unit costs that are remarkably low. 


Discover for yourself what Oakite Leadership in materi- 
als, application, and methods of control can mean di- 
rectly to you in money savings and work improvement. 
No obligation in getting the details. Write today. 


anufactured only 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 18 Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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|" EVERY industry needs arise for some- 
thing or other never before available. 
The whole success of a new machine or 
process may hinge on the availability of 
some hitherto unknown form of lacquer. 


Cases like this, your imagination can mul- 
tiply without limit. To help you solve such 
problems, we develop new lacquers per- 
fectly attuned to your specialized needs. 


Manufacturers and processors are, there- 
fore, invited to take up such matters with our 
sales departments. They, in turn, will bring 
in our engineers and chemists, in whose 
findings will be found a practical solution. 


Our laboratories in Stamford and North 
Chicago have been responsible for many 
of the remarkable advances in lacquer 


and lacquer application. Avail your- 
selves of these extraordinary facilities. 


Eastern Sales Western Sales 


TueZAPON COMPANY ZAPON-BREVOLITE 
powder Company LACQUER COMPANY 


STAMFORD, CONN. No. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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84 Case Studies Show 


METAL INDUSTRY—GREASELESS COMPOSITIONS 3 


LEA Compound Eliminates 
Washing and Drying 


on Satin or Brush Finishes 


LEA COMPOUND 
REDUCES COSTS 


How much would such elimination reduce your costs? 
How much would you save each day, week or month 
if you could send your work directly from the final 
wheel to the packing room or lacquering department? 


LEA Compound enables its users to do this on the 
Satin, Brush or Butler finished articles. It’s a dry, 
fast-working compound that leaves the work clean. 


There’s nothing messy to get rid of before handling 
further. 


It has other advantages, too, not the least of which 
is its elimination of the need for set-up wheels of the 
finer numbers. 


LEA Compound is definitely a money-saver. Why not 
let it save money for you? As there are several 
grades, tell us about your work so that we can send 
you the grade best suited for your operations. 


The Lea Mig. Co. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Specialists in the Production of Clean-Working 
Buffing and Polishing Compounds 
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Eleetro-Platers’ Meeting in Detroit 


Increased Attendance, a Variety of Valuable Technical 
Sessions and Plant Visits Feature the Twenty-Second An- 
nual Convention of the American Electro-Platers’ Society. 
Many Illustrations and Lantern Slides a_ Feature. 


HE 22nd Annual Convention of the American 
Electro-Platers’ Society was held on June 11-14 
at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. The con- 
gratulations of the American Electro-Platers’ Society 
and the electro-plating industry as a whole are due 
to the Convention Committee of the Detroit Branch 
for the excellent manner in which they arranged the 
convention, and carried these arrangements into effect. 
The meetings reflected the upturn in industry by 
their increased attendance, and the cheerful attitude 
of the delegates and visitors. No small part of this 
improvement, however, was due to the excellent 
planning by the Detroit Branch and the precision with 
which these plans were carried out. About 425 people 


registered at the convention, this figure including 75 
ladies. 

The registration began at 8:30 A.M. Monday morn- 
ing, June 11, and was followed by a business session 
which ran from 10 A.M. to 12. 

Monday afternoon was devoted to a technical ses- 
sion and Monday evening was given over to the Open 
House Program, arranged for all the members and 
guests by the International Fellowship Club—the best 
program ever given in the history of the Club. 

On Tuesday morning a technical session was held 
and Tuesday afternoon was turned over to a visit to 
Greenfield Village, one of the show-places of Detroit. 
It is an exact replica of an old-time American village 


H. A. GILBERTSON 
President, A. E. S. 


JOSEPH UNDERWOOD 
lst Vice President, A. E. S. 


T. F. SLATTERY 
2nd Vice President, A. E. S. 
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for which Henry Ford spent huge sums in finding, 
buying and transporting the actual buildings to be 
found there and their furnishings. It is noteworthy 
that these buildings and their interiors are not copies, 
but the originals. It was a most interesting trip, and 
it was attended by practically all of the registrants. 


W. J. R. KENNEDY 


Editor, The Monthly 
Review 


Tuesday evening was set aside for a technical ses- 
sion; also Wednesday morning. On Wednesday after- 
noon a trip was taken through the Ford Motor Com- 
pany plant. About 350 took advantage of this trip 
which included a visit to the motor department, the 
assembly department and the plating and finishing 
departments. The trip was a liberal education in 
modern manufacturing methods. 

On Wednesday evening a business meeting was 
held at which several important measures were en- 
acted. It was arranged that the research work, now 
being carried on by the Society, will be continued. A 
motion was presented to admit assistant foreman 
platers to the American Electro-Platers’ Society. This 
motion was tabled. 

The election of officers was held which resulted in 
the following slate: 

President, H. A. Gilbertson, Chicago Branch. 

Vice-president, Joseph Underwood, Philadelphia 
Branch. 

Second vice-president, Thomas F. Slattery, Balti- 
more-Washington Branch. 


Technical 


The Educational Program was one of the best in 
years. There was enthusiasm and a keen interest that 
has been lacking in the recent years of the depression. 
The educational program can only be criticised be- 
cause of the limited time available for the many ex- 
cellent papers. A special feature of these sessions 
was the large number of excellent slides, charts and 
several unique demonstrations which may well earn 
for this affair the name of “a convention of pictures 
and unique demonstrations.” 

At the Monday afternoon educational session Dr. 
William Blum of the Bureau of Standards gave a 
“Summary of the Researches on Plating at the Bureau 
of Standards.” This was followed by a report of the 
research associate of the A.E.S., P. W. C. Strausser, 
on “Exposure Tests on Plated Steel with Recommend- 
ations”. Briefly, it was stated that for protection 
against corrosion a deposit of .0O1 inch proved satis- 
factory. Where chromium was used as the final coat, 


Secretary-treasurer, E. Thompson, Cleveland 
Branch. 

Editor of the Monthly Review, W. J. R. Kennedy 
Hartford-Connecticut Valley Branch. { 

R. J. O’Connor invited the Society to hold its 1935 
mieeting in Bridgeport and his invitation was accepted, 


E. STEEN 
THOMPSON 


Secretary- 
Treasurer 


Thursday morning was reserved for plant visits and 
many of the registrants took advantage of their oppor- 
tunity. They had the choice of visiting the follow- 
ing plants: 


Graham-Paige Company. 

Motor Products Company. 

Chrysler-Jefferson Avenue plant. 

Chrysler-Plymouth plant. 

Chrysler-Engineering Building. 

General Motors Research Building. 

All of these plants showed the last word in manu 
facturing methods, research and testing equipment. 
and modern plating and finishing departments. 

On Thursday afternoon the last technical session 
was held and Thursday evening was devoted to the 
Annual Banquet and dance. At this banquet the new 
officers were officially installed with 450 present. 

The 22nd Annual Convention will remain in the 
memories of the registrants as a credit to the Detroit 
Branch, to the American Electro-Platers’ Society as 
a whole, and to the electro-plating industry. It was 
a great convention. 


Sessions 


from .00005 to .0001 thickness was required. With 
less chromium variable results were obtained and in 
some cases the protective value of nickel was reduced 
by thin chromium deposits. The complete report 
will undoubtedly be published and is worthy of stud) 
by all those interested in protective metallic coatings 

Dr. Blum then spoke of “Plans for Investigating 
the Plating of Non-Ferrous Metals” in which the 
need of such work was emphasized and the hope ex- 
pressed that financial support will make it possible 
to carry out such investigation. It was the opinion 
of many of those who listened to the results of the 
work at the Bureau that the investigation should be 
continued and it is earnestly hoped that the mone) 
will be forthcoming to make this possible, as tlc 
results are of considerable value not only to the plat- 
ers but to the manufacturers and to all those inter- 
ested in setting up intelligent specifications for plated 
objects. 
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Two papers, one by M. R. Thompson of the Bureau 
of Standards, on “Testing of Plated Metals for Com- 
pliance with Federal Specifications”, and a “Formal 
Discussion of Mr. Thompson’s Paper”, by William 
M. Phillips of the General Motors Corporation, em- 
phasized the importance of specifications for protec- 
tive metallic coatings and the need of approved meth- 
ods for measuring such coatings. The work of the 
Joint Committee on Specifications for Plating will be 
followed with keen interest in the coming year. 

At the Tuesday morning session, E. A. Anderson 
of the New Jersey Zinc Company spoke on “The Rela- 
tion of Coating Thicknesses to Service Life on Zinc 
Die Castings”. It is impossible to give a detailed 
report of this paper but it emphasized the complexity 
of the problem and the need of further work. 

F. P. Romanoff of the Apollo Metal Works fol- 
lowed with a paper on the “Ductility and Adhesion 
of Nickel Deposits”. This paper was beautifully illus- 
trated by a number of lantern slides showing the 
effect of the different variables in plating upon the 
ductility and adhesion of the deposit. 

At the Tuesday evening session, N. Promisel of the 
International Silver Company spoke on “Detergent 
Properties of Alkalies,” and “Plating Room Cleaners”. 
The latter paper was a report on a large amount of 
research on the part of the International Silver Com- 
pany and would require reading in the published re- 
port of the conference in order to adequately appre- 
ciate its value. 

William M. Phillips of the General Motors Corpor- 
ation gave a demonstration entitled, “Pictorial Study 
of Plating Conditions”, which consisted of a compari- 
son of actual plating operations which were projected 
on the screen. This unique method of studying what 
happens at both anode and cathode during the plating 
operation proved most interesting and will undoubt- 
edly serve as a means of studying many of the plat- 
ing problems which have not as yet been successfully 
solved. 

At the Wednesday. morning session, R. W. 
Mitchell of the Magnus Chemical Company spoke 

1 “Recent Progress in Industrial Cleaning”. <A 
great deal of information which Mr. Mitchell referred 
to was not presented but will be published in the 
convention report. He did, however, give an inter- 
esting demonstration of various wetting and emul- 
sifying agents and emphasized the necessity of hav- 
ing a wetting agent in order to adequately clean 
metal surfaces. 


First Annual Banquet of the Master Electro-Platers’ Institute at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich., June 10, 1934 


A. J. Lupien, of the Udylite Process Company, 
spoke on “Plating Plant Layout” and illustrated by 
slides the advantages to be gained by a study of this 
important matter as a means of lowering production 
costs and improving the quality of the plated product. 

A paper by Dr. L. C. Pan of the U. S. Research 
Corporation was read. It was entitled, “Concentrated 
Cyanide Plating Baths”, and dealt with the effect of 
various factors in concentrated cyanide copper baths. 
Unfortunately, this paper was not discussed because 
of the author’s absence. 

George B. Hogaboom of the Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Company, spoke on “What is Under the 
Plate”. This paper dealt with the many factors which 
influence the surface to be plated and showed in the 
case of zine base die castings, antimonial lead alloys, 
cast iron, steel, copper, brass and nickel silver, the 
great variety of structures which result from composi- 
tion and method of working. He further showed 
with 50 slides actual effects of the base metal upon 
deposits. 

Wilhelm Castell of Delco Remy, Anderson, Ind., 
read a paper on the “Absorption of Copper Deposits 
by Zinc”. He illustrated this paper with beautiful 
slides showing the various diffusion layers of compo- 
sitions varying from zine through the various brasses 
to pure copper. He also expressed the view that the 
chromium diffused into the zinc and that peeling of 
the deposit was due to brittle alloy layers formed 
under the plate by diffusion. 

Other papers of considerable interest which were 
read to and warmly discussed by the members, were 
the following: 

Nickel Plating by 
Works, Racine, Wis. 

Bright Nickel Plating by L. E. Eckelmann, Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J. 

Copper Cyanide Plating, Its Peculiarities by Elmer 
Woodmansee, Detroit Branch A.E.S. 

Rust Proofing Before Color Finishing by R. R. 
Tanner, Metal Finishing Research Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Rubber in the Plating Industry by R. H. Kittner, 
American Hard Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio.. 

Some New Developments in Buffing Compositions 
by George M. Cunningham, National Oil Products 
Company, Harrison, N. J. 

Chromium Plating on Sheet Zinc by Charles H. 
Proctor, New York Branch, A.E.S., Founder of the 
Society. 


Ray Goodsell, Racine Plating 
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Master Platers Hold First Annual Meeting 


Great Progress Made in the First Year of Ex- 
istence. Members Number almost 300. Sup- 


plementary Code On the Way to Approval 


HE first annual meeting of the Master Electro- 

Platers’ Institute of the United States, was held 

on June 9 and 10 at the Statler Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. It was the largest gathering of job shop 
owners in the history of the industry, comprising 
about 100 delegates and visitors. 

The first session opened on Saturday, June 9 at 
10:30 A.M. with President James J. Gerity, Jr., in the 
chair. Mr. Gerity welcomed the delegates and guests, 
urging the members of the industry to stand united. 
He pointed out the importance of group action in view 
of the pending legislation in Washington on labor 
matters, and also the bill for Government aid to hous- 
ing which would affect the plating industry vitally. 
C. S. Slack of Detroit welcomed the members to his 
city. 

The first business of the meeting was a report from 
the Credentials Committee which showed that dele- 
gates were present from all of the fifteen chartered 
branches of the Institute. Hugh Booth, executive- 
secretary, reported progress in the inactive sections 
ot the country. 

In response to the chairman’s call for petitions and 
suggestions from the floor, discussions took place on 
a variety of subjects. Edward Musick pointed out 
the need for standards of plating and showed how 
they could be worked out with the co-operation of the 

Sureau of Standards, taking advantage of the re- 
search work which that Bureau was doing for the 
American Electro-Platers’ Society. Harold Karet of 
Buffalo, stressed the need for developing simple and 
accurate methods of cost-finding and estimating, and 
setting up a uniform method which could be used 
throughout the country. M. M. Wise of Detroit de- 
scribed the program to be carried on, including the 


JAMES GERITY, JR. 
Re-Elected President 


LEO JENSEN 
Re-Elected Vice-President 


entertainment features. Edward Musick of St. Loui, 
urged the members to stay over for the convention o/ 
the American Electro-Platers’ Society, which would 
begin on Monday, June 11. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 1.30 
P.M. by President Gerity. A report was heard from 
the treasurer, R. J. Nagle, showing that the Institute. 
while it is carrying on at top speed, is in a difficult 
financial position due to the heavy expenses involved 
in formulating and presenting a Code before the 
Administration. 

C. S. Slack brought up a number of proposed amend. 
ments to the Constitution and By-laws. Many of 
these amendments were formal in character, simply 
making some necessary changes in wording to con- 
form with the demands of the Administration and to 
remedy omissions in the Constitution and By-laws 
as originally drawn. A few of the amendments, how- 
ever, were of unusual interest and these are given 
below: 

Honorary membership in this Institute shall be 
open to all persons who have owned and operated 
Electro Plating Job Shops and who are no longer so 
engaged, and to business enterprises engaged in the 
manufacture or distribution of plated articles or in 
the supplying of materials and/or equipment used 
in the electroplating industry. Application for 
such Honorary Membership shall be made to 
the Board of Governors of the Institute and _ shall 
set forth the applicant’s desire to co-operate in the 
objectives of the Institute. Upon approval of such 
application by the Board of Governors all such hon- 
orary members shall be entitled to attend all general 
meetings of the Institute as member delegates, to 
serve on committees in advisory capacities, to partici- 
pate in all discussions during such meetings, but shal! 


R. J. NAGLE 
Re-Elected Secretary-Treasuret 
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not be entitled to vote, or to hold any office in any 
executive, administrative or legislative capacity. 

Another important addition to the By-Laws was the 
retention of the Cost Committee as a permanent stand- 
ing committee, making it possible for it to continue 
its work without periodic reorganizations. 

A report was presented by Leo Jensen of Chicago, 
Chairman of the Supplementary Code Committee 
which represented the industry in Washington at the 
code hearing. Mr. Jensen reported that the Institute 
had been complimented by the Administration on the 
fact that it had presented one of the cleanest codes 
that had come down to Washington. A few changes, 
minor in character, were specified. Changes in the 


EDWARD J. MUSICK 
Counsellor 


wording will have to be made in the provisions re- 
garding uniform costs and estimating methods, and 
also in the open price plan which is to be put into 
effect. For members who were worried about the 
changes in the plans of the Administration, such as 
the so-called elimination of price-fixing, Mr. Jensen 
stated that this fear was not justified. He had been 
advised by the Legal Department of the Fabricated 
Metal Products Federation that such changes as would 
be made would be comparatively unimportant. The 
District Code Committees could set up standards of 
quality. They could set up standard cost systems. 
They could set standards of safety for labor and an 
open price plan could be put into effect. The recent 
publicity in the daily press had greatly exaggerated 
the effects of the recent NRA rulings which had been 
aimed primarily at service establishments, such as 
retail stores, etc. On the whole the prospects were 
very encouraging for an early approval of the Sup- 
plementary Code. 

Harold Karet of Buffalo, Chairman of the Cost Com- 
mittee, reported on their work, outlining a simple 
method of estimating the cost of miscellaneous job- 
bing work. The report was referred to the Board 
of Governors for consideration and proper action. 
Newton Marlette of Buffalo, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Resolutions, offered a number of resolutions 
for the approval of the meeting. The following were 
among those accepted: 


l. The selection of a monogram and trade name 
for the Institute. 


2. The publication of a monthly bulletin in the 
form of a leaflet giving in concise, boiled-down form, 
the news of the industry. This would replace a num- 


ber of the present communications that the Executive- 
Secretary is forced to send out. 


3. The setting up of a Promotion Committee to 
consider plans and ways and means of broadening 
the electro-plating industry. 

4. Instructions to the Executive-Secretary to com- 
municate with both houses of Congress in Washing- 
ton protesting against the passage of the Wagner Bill. 

5. A similar communication approving of the 
Housing Bill. 

6. A message of good will to the American Electro- 
Platers’ Society and the acceptance of their invitation 
to attend their meetings. 

The election of officers for the coming year was 
held. The following officers were elected: 

President, James J. Gerity, Jr., Toledo, Ohio. (Re- 
elected.) 

First Vice-president, Leo Jensen, Chicago, Ill. 

Second Vice-president, Philip Sievering, Jr., New 
York. 

Third Vice-president, W. C. Carr, San Antonio,Tex. 

Secretary-treasurer, R. J. Nagle, Toledo, Ohio. 

Counsellor, Edward J. Musick, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Gerity and Mg.Nagle were re-elected over their 
vehement protests. The delegates, however, would 
not take “No” for an answer. 

On the evening of the first day the Institute was 
addressed by Harry Newton Clark, counsellor in 
Human Relations in Industry, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Clark delivered a very informative address on the 
present day opportunities for trade associations. The 
discussion which ensued during and after his talk was 
warm, the meeting showing a great interest in the eco- 
nomic problems, outlined by Mr. Clark, and the ways 
in which trade associations could help to solve them. 

At 10 o'clock the members went to the small 
banquet hall where an entertainment in cabaret style 
and refreshments were furnished through the courtesy 
of the Plating, Rust Proofing and Enameling Asso- 
ciation of Michigan. 

The morning session on June 10 was first addressed 
by A. Soderberg, chief chemist of the Udylite Process 
Company, Detroit, who spoke on occupational diseases. 
He gave the result of some interesting litigation 
which had taken place recently. 

The next business of the meeting was the report of 
the Budget Committee which was warmly discussed. It 
was decided that the dues of the Institute should re- 
main at the present level and that members should re- 
double their efforts to bring up to date those who 
were delinquent in their payments, and also bring 
new members into the Institute. 

Sunday afternoon was devoted to entertainment. 
Members had their choice of going to the American 
League baseball game, making a tour of the Green- 
field Village or the Detroit Zoological Gardens or 
Belle Isle or playing golf. 

At 7 o'clock the Institute convened again for the 
annual banquet at which speeches were made by the 
new officers who were installed. The banquet was a 
gay affair, the jollity being led by President Gerity 
and ably seconded by Mr. Kloos of Cincinnati. 
Speeches were made by Leo Jensen, Philip Sievering, 
Jr.,.and Edward Musick. At the request of the chair- 
man, speeches were also made by some of the visitors 
from the American Electro-Platers’ Society, President 
Derau, Carl Heussner and others. 

A detailed and extensive report of deep interest to 
the industry was given by Mr. Lamb of the Fabricated 
Metals Products Federation on the progress of the 
Code of the Institute. He pointed out some of the 
changes that would have to be made, but his report 
was most encouraging, confirming the members in 
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their hope that approval would be forthcoming in the 
near future. One of the interesting features of Mr. 
Lamb's talk was his opinion that even if the NRA 
should lapse in 1935, with the expiration of the Re- 
covery Act, trade association activities voluntary 
direct co-operation between members of associations, 
had received an impetus which would carry on. In- 
dustry had learned the value of co-operation among 
competitors and it would never return to the old days 
of dog-eat- dog. 

The meeting closed officially on Sunday night, June 
10. The record of the Master Electro Platers’ Insti- 
tute is one to be proud of. It started just a year ago 
with less than a dozen sitting down to discuss possi- 
bilities. It now has almost 300 members. In spite 
of its difficulties which are natural enough to a young 
and growing organization, and in spite of the gravity 
and size of the problems which confront it, the Insti- 
tute is here to stay. It has proved its value to the 
industry. 

The immediate problem before the Institute is to in- 
crease its members, getting in all of the 800 or 900 
shops which are not yet in the fofd. True, the Institute 


HE International Fellowship Club had the pleas- 
I ure and privilege of providing an outstanding 
entertainment feature of the Convention of the 
American Electro-Platers’ Society, the Open House 
program on Monday evening, June 11. It was the 
most successful Open House ever held, receiving 
favorable comment from everyone at the convention. 
The opinion was general that the feeling manifested 
that evening gave the convention its good start and 
was, to a fair extent, responsible for the success of 
the whole week. 
Typical of the general opinion was the following 
communication from the Detroit Branch: 
“Whereas the Open House Program arranged for 
the members of the American Electro-Platers’ Society 
and their guests in attendance at the 22nd Annual 


THOMAS B. HADDOW 


International Fellowship Club 


H. M. CHERRY 
President Vice-President 


is “representative” in the sense that it covers most 0; 
the output of the industry. Nevertheless, thes: other 
shops are many in number. The Institute could fun. 
tion better if it had their active support and interes 
It might reduce its dues because of its increased 
sources of income. It could increase its service {,; 
the same reason. It could benefit the whole plating jp. 
dustry and all of the individual members if it had 
of them on its list. 

Job platers are strongly urged to join the Institute 
The costs are low—$5.00 initiation fee, and 25 cen. 
per month for every full-time man. For man 
of the shops in existence this would amount to $2.0) 
$3.00 or $4.00 per month and in many cases only $1.00 
But a large number of such small payments would pu 
the Institute on its feet financially and in a position 
to go ahead with the many plans which it has 
which would pay the industry back many-fold for the 
costs involved. 

Job platers should communicate at once with Hug! 
Booth, Executive Secretary, 8735 E. Jefferson Avenue. 
Detroit, Mich., to put in their applications for mem- 
bership. 


al! 


Convention of the Society was, a source of much 
pleasure to all in attendance. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the Detroit Branch 
of the A. E. S., host to the Convention, expresses to 
the International Fellowship Club its heartfelt appre- 
ciation for this unusually fine entertainment. 

“A. G. Spencer, 
“Elmer H. Woodmansee, 
“Jos. H. Hausjosten.” 


At the regular Annual Meeting and Luncheon on 
Thursday, June 14, new officers of the Fellowship 
Club were elected for the coming year as follows: 

President, T. B. Haddow, Newark, N. J. 

Vice-president, H. M. Cherry, Detroit, Mich. 

Secretary-treasurer, T. A. Trumbour, New York. 


T. A. TRUMBOUR 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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By H. C. 


ETAL cleaning compounds may be grouped as 
Misiiows: (1) soaps, and soap compounds; (2) 

solvents and compounded solvents ; (3) alkalies, 
and alkaline compounds. 

Soap and soap compounds, and in some cases solv- 
ents, are used in the metal and electroplating industry 
primarily for soaking solutions, for the purpose of 
softening and loosening buffing compositions to facili- 
tate their removal from metal surfaces. This is a 
preliminary operation, before mechanical or chemical 
treatment, which is finally necessary for the complete 
removal of such materials. 

Solvents are also used to aid in the removal of oil 
and carbon smut from unpolished cold or hot rolled 
steel which precedes a later treatment in alkaline solu- 
tions for entirely ridding the metal of the oil and smut 
film. Incidentally, the use of solvents and distillates 
in this connection dates back many years, but this 
practice has not become very general. 

Perhaps the reason is the fact that solv ents, being 
more or less inflammable, must be used cold, and cold 
solutions do not readily penetrate through deposits of 
caked tripoli, lime finish, or rouge, that are usually 
present on the metal after the buffing and polishing 
operations, especially where the metal surfaces consist 
of open work, depressed, or irregular designs. 

Therefore, unless a vaporizing equipment is avail- 
able where the solvent is made part of the process 
of removing such substances, there is little advantage 
to be secured with their use in this connection. A 
mere immersion of the parts to be cleaned in cold 
solvent does not suffice to soften or loosen buffing 
materials, and only by a prolonged soaking action, or 
by using a vaporizing system, can satisfactory results 
be obtained with them. 

On the other hand, heated soaking solutions made 
up with either straight soap, or soap compounds prove 
most efficient as aids for the removal of buffing com- 
positions from metals, as they have the ability to 
soften and penetrate through a soaking action, making 
it possible for their complete and easy removal, either 
by brushing, or placing of the metal parts in an effi- 
cient electric cleaner for a minute or two. Soap com- 
pounds, embodying special solvents, are most efficient 
for making up a soaking solution. 

It is possible to combine solvents so as to make them 
miscible in water, thereby producing an emulsion 
that when heated to or near the boiling point. acts 
very rapidly for the disintegration of buffing com- 


Metal Cleaning and 


BERNARD 


Magnuson Products Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Simple, Non-Technical Discussion of the Practical 
Problem of Preparing Metal Surfaces for Plating 


A PAPER READ AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET AND TECHNICAL SESSION OF THE 
BOSTON BRANCH, AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS SOCIETY MAY 


Metal Cleaning Compounds 


26TH, 1934. 


pounds. However, in order to secure a chemically 
clean surface, it is necessary finally to clean the metal 
parts in a regular platers’ cleaning solution. 

It would seem that little if anything need be said 
relative to alkaline or alkaline compounded cleaners 
but indeed there is more to putting together such 
compounds than appears on the surface. For instance, 
only those engaged in the manufacture of cleaning 
compounds know how necessary it is to use correct 
basic materials and proportions to effect the right 
balance of such compounds, this largely depending on 
the type of cleaning for which they are designed. 

Continual research work is necessary to keep 
abreast of the times, as materials and operations that 
enter into the polishing and preparation of metals, are 
constantly changing, and present new cleaning prob- 
lems to be solved. 

In past years, and even up to the present time, 
potassium and sodium cyanide have been used as an 
addition to the regular cleaning solution to increase 
its efficiency ; it is a well known fact that cyanide is a 
valuable and efficient metal cleansing agent. 

However, as a great deal of the efficiency of cyanide 
is lost, through boiling of the cleaning solution, and 
the cost of it is excessive compared to the price of 
prepared cleaners, many platers hesitate to use it. 
Also objectionable are the dangerous and obnoxious 
fumes that arise from the cleaning solution, especially 
when it is maintained at temperatures near the boiling 
point. 

Recent developments through research, have made 
possible cleaning compounds that produces results in 
metal cleaning equal to those secured by the addition 
of cyanide in the cleaning tank, without the attending 
bad fumes, or the prohibitive cost associated with the 
use of cyanide. Such cleaning compounds are capa- 
ble of removing emery paste from polished iron and 
steel, also tripoli, lime and rouge from buffed brass, 
copper, etc. 

Another method of cleansing metal surfaces is elec- 
tro-cleaning. This is another matter on which there 
would seem to be little need for comment, as it is in 
such wide use at the present time. As a matter of 
fact, this method of cleaning is becoming more popu- 
lar every year. 


First of all, in order to secure real efficiency with 
electro-cleaning, it is necessary to have a properly 
compounded product for making up the cleaning solu- 
tion. Hit-and-miss cleaners readily break down under 
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electrolysis, and although the basic materials are some- 
times low priced, their life is exceedingly short. It 
requires many more pounds of “makeshift” cleaners 
to maintain the efficiency of the solution, than it does 
of scientifically prepared cleaners, that cost a few 
cents more to purchase, but which are the more de- 
pendable and economical in the long run. 

Cleaning and plating in one solution offers pessi- 
bilities for securing adhesive electro-deposits, especi- 
ally in the case of polished steel and iron. If correctly 
made up the combination cleaning and plating solu- 


tion permits the cleaning of the surface of the meta| 
just previous to any deposit taking place, thus incyr. 
ing a firm adherent deposit next to the metal before 
removal from the cleaning tank and subjection to the 
oxidizing influence of the atmosphere. 

Such combination solutions are made up with a suit. 
able cleaning compound, sodium cyanide and jus; 
enough metallic salts to produce a light film of meta) 
on the work, but not until the work has had an oppor- 
tunity to be acted upon by cleaning solution for a few 
seconds, or so, and before taking on a film of metal, 


Health Hazards in Plating and Polishing 


A Report to the Chicago Branch of the 
American Electro-Platers’ Society 


FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW, JUNE, 1934 


OUR Committee has endeavored to get together 

some data on this subject together with such laws 

and regulations as it might find to apply within 
the State of Illinois. 

There are very few regulations, all based on laws 
that are either modern or in keeping with the 
progress of the industry. 

Hence, the Committee offers the attached outline 
of health hazards for your consideration when en- 
gaged in equipping, altering or enlarging the facilities 
of your plant. Where a definite regulation or law is 
known to cover a hazard the word (law) is noted 
after the hazard. 


Polishing and Buffing Room Hazards . 
1. Blower Ventilation (Law) 

(a) Silicosis is principal health hazard due to 
fine dust particles getting into workman’s 
lungs. (T) or (P)* 

Proper mechanical arrangements’ will guard 
against undue fatigue which may cause accidents. 
(T) 
Grinding operations require either goggles or glass 
protective devices to guard against eye injury. 
(T) or (P) 
Polishing Lathes should have proper wheel guards. 
All tapered end spindle points exposed should be 
protected with safety nuts. 
Sandblasting Operation 

Ventilation (Law) 

(a) Silicosis (T) or (P) 
Masks or goggles may be required. 
Gloves to prevent undue skin abrasion. 

Paint, Lacquer, Enamel, Organic Solvents 
Fumes may cause nausea, headaches, and in some 
cases a temporary anesthesia. (T) or (P) . 
Ventilation and special protection against fire 
hazard are required in some cases. (Law) 


*T means Temporary Injury. P means Permanent Injury. 


Laboratory Operations 


Adequate ventilation should be provided against 
fumes. 
Never analyze any cyanide solutions requiring 
heating with acids unless ample ventilation is 
available. 

Plating Room Hazards 


Alkaline Cleaning Solutions. 
(a) Spray in air from strong alkali irritating. 


(b) Splash on body causing burns. (T) 
Acid Pickling Solutions. 

(a) Strong acid bright dips require ventilation. 
(Law) (T) or (P) 

(b) Weak acid pickling solutions. (T) 

(c) Hydrofiuoric acid. (T) 

Operators liable to severe burns. 
All Cyanide Dips and Plating Solutions. 

(a) Splash or spray in mouth causes instant 
death. 

(b) Additions of any mineral acid generates 
fumes of prussic acid which, if inhaled, 
cause instant death. 

(c) Solution on hands of workmen causes pait- 
ful slow-healing sores. (T) © 

(d) Hot cyanide 
(Law) 

4. Chrome Plating Solutions. 


(a) Fumes and spray must be vented. (Law) 
(b) Inhalation of fumes causes perforation 0! 
nasal septum. (T) or (P) 
(c) Solution on hands of workmen causes pait- 
ful slow-healing sores. (T) 
5. General Hazards. 


(a) Slippery floors may cause operators to fall 
—results (T) or (P) 
(b) Proper clothing and boots, aprons, masks. 
etc., should be provided where necessary. 
O. E. SERVIS, Chairman. 


solutions must be vented. 
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The Recovery of Smelter Dust and 


Oxide at a Secondary Metals Plant 


By WILLIAM ROMANOFF and C. 0. THIEME 


Oxide,” published in the Engineering and Mining 

Journal (Vol. 131, No. 2), the authors briefly de- 
scribed some ,dust-recovery equipment and its opera- 
tion at a secondary-metals brass-smelting and refining 
plant. A description of our experience in overcoming 
certain operating difficulties may prove of interest or 
value to those who are confronted with some of the 
same problems or who should equip their furnaces 
with dust-collecting equipment. 

The dust loss from reverberatory smelting and re- 
fining of brass consists largely of zinc, with smaller 
percentages of lead, tin, and copper in the order 
named. At the Kramer plant, the fume discharge 
from the two stacks amounted to 3 to 4 tons of solids 
per day, making a dense smoke. With dust equip- 
ment in operation, the discharge from the stacks is 
invisible and approximately 2500 Ib. of zinc and other 
metals is recovered daily thereby from each furnace 
operating. 

Prior to July, 1929, the brass-smelting furnaces 
were direct connected to natural-draft stacks, with a 
run of horizontal flue varying from 25 to 55 ft. Then 
a 30-ft. vertical brick flue was constructed above the 
furnace, to the top of which a steel flue line of ordi- 
nary 10-gage steel plate was connected. For about 
eight months numerous operating difficulties were 
encountered, owing chiefly to excessive temperatures, 
and the means by which the difficulties were over- 
come will be taken up in detail. 

The dust-collecting equipment was calculated to be 
ot sufficient capacity to draw off and filter the gases 
trom three reverberatory furnaces, or two reverbera- 
tory furnaces and a 42-in. cupola operating si:nul- 
taneously. It was found necessary to handle 15,000 
cu. ft. per min. of gas, measured at 240 deg. F. at the 
filters. To carry a peak load under these conditions 
a twelve-compartment Dracco filter was used. A No. 
29 Clarage exhaust fan driven by a 40-hp. motor was 
needed to induce this flow of gas. The horizontai flue 
over the roof, the branch flues, and a radiation cooler 
consisting of three 36-in. U-tubes 32 ft. high were 
believed to furnish sufficient radiation surface. 

_As originally constructed, 22-in. flues from furnaces 
Nos. 1,2 and 4 led into the 36-in. main flue at very 
near the same point. An extension of this main flue 
led to No. 3 furnace, with a 22-in. branch to a cupola. 
The branch flue lines were fabricated of 10-gage rolled 


*From Mining and Metallurgy, October, 1933. 


[: AN article on “Recovering Smelter Dust and 


Technical Superintendent and Metallurgical Engineer, respectively, H. Kramer and Company, Chicago 


A Description of the Methods Used to Overcome Oper- 


ating Difficulties Caused by Excessive Temperatures 


steel plate. It was found that the temperature ot the 
furnace gases was so high that this steel burned 
through within 48 hours. These flues were red hot a 
portion of the time, particularly during the refining 
period. It was also found that if two furnaces were 
operating at the same time, say Nos. 1 and 2. No. 2 
furnace would not draw properly because No. 1 flue 
entered the main flue nearer the exhaust fan. 

A number of experiments were made to secure 
sufficient data so that changes could be made to the 
entire system at one time to overcome these diffi 
culties. First, water lines were run to the roof and 
sprays placed in the line over the flues. After weld- 
ing new steel to the burned-out portions of the branch 
flue it was found that the sprays protected the steel 
pipe but the water in such quantities unquestionably 
would create a bad condition in freezing weather. 
One of the pipes buckled badly and the cross-sec- 
tional area was reduced so that operation was prac- 
tically impossible. We attempted to cool the gases 
by admitting cold air into the vertical brick flue. In 
less than a day the vertical flues became so badly 


Fig. 1. Arrangement of flues 
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blocked that it was necessary to close down the 
furnaces for an hour while laborers chipped off the 
adhering oxide material. This was expected but as 
we had to gather operating data from which to cor- 
rect the condition it was necessary to resort to this 
method of operation to do so. The vertical brick flues 
were then kept closed and water sprays were placed 
in the cooler tubes to determine the quantity of water 
necessary to cool the gases. 

The results of the tests, during this period, indi- 
cated that high-temperature-resisting steel, probably 
chrome-iron, or chrome-nickel-iron should be secured 
for the branch flue lines, and that the branch flue 
line and the vertical brick flue should contain no 
leaks and as few openings as possible. Draft equal- 
ization must be obtained, and an expansion chamber, 
spray chamber, or both, should be provided to permit 
cooling of the gases. With the exception ot the 
emergency atmospheric air damper, the baghouse 
equipment functioned properly. The damper tended 
to stick, which permitted the gases to enter the bag- 
house at too high a temperature. 

Accordingly, when the equipment was closed down 
for alterations all the branch flue lines originally fab- 
ricated from 10-gage rolled steel were replaced with 
22 per cent chrome, 11 per cent nickel iron sheet. A 
manifold (A in Fig. 1), also of chrome-nickel iron 
sheet, was constructed, in an effort to bring about 
equalization of draft to each furnace. A spray cham- 
ber (B in Fig. 1) 15 ft. long, 7 ft. wide and 6 ft. high, 
and a high-speed rotary head spray were provided. 
Clean-out doors wére provided at the bottom of each 
branch flue line at points marked E. In addition, 
openings were made in the vertical brick flues above 
the roof (Z in Fig. 1), to allow cleaning out the oxide 
which deposits owing to the lower velocity and to the 
change in direction of the gas. The atmospheric air 
damper was changed from a butterfly to a flap damper, 
properly counterbalanced, placed over the inlet. This 
eliminated the failure of the damper to open due to 
sticking. 

After the alterations were made we again operated 
our furnaces and filtered the gas from them through 
the dust-collecting equipment. Everything proved 
satisfactory with the exception of the high-speed 
spray. This spray head was direct-connected to a 
motor which had to be placed in the center of the 
spray chamber and consequently was subjected to 
high temperatures. As the spray head operated at a 


Fig. 2. View of the flue 
system and dust collect- 
ing equipment 
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speed of 3600 r.p.m., trouble was encountered due to 
the vibration of the entire apparatus on the roof ang 
to the cracking of the spray head. The cracking wa, 
caused by cold water repeatedly coming in contact 
with the hot metal, and by recrystallization of the 
metal in the head. The motor bearings and spray 
bearings were damaged owing to the vibration and 
excessive temperature. We experimented for some 
time in an effort to successfully use the rotary spray. 
but it became necessary to find some other means 6; 
cooling the gases. A Champion high-pressure pump 
was obtained which delivered water to stationary 
spray nozzles at a pressure of 200 Ib. The high- 
pressure pump proved successful and we later m- 
creased the water pressure to 3000 Ib., and replaced 
the small pump with a larger size which delivered 
16 gal. of water per minute at the indicated pressure. 
Each spray nozzle, as adjusted, will deliver approxi- 
mately 2 gal. of water per minute in a fine mist. The 
spray chamber was altered so that a larger space was 
obtained in which the water could be sprayed without 
coming in contact with the side walls of the spray 
chamber, resulting in less water dropping into the 
hopper. The final changes to the spray chamber re- 
sulted in satisfactory operation and the atmospheric 
safety damper rarely opens at the inlet to the filter 
house. The water supply to the pump is controlled 
by a Tagliabue direct-acting valve. Water is deliy- 
ered to the pump at city water pressure at a tem- 
perature 5 deg. F. lower than the temperature re- 
quired to start the motor, which is controlled by a 
Mercoid control valve. By this means running the 
high-pressure pump without adequate supply of water 
is avoided. 

As the motor which drives the Clarage fan must be 
run continuously for 24 hours a day, an auxiliary 
motor was provided to insure against delay. This is 
an ideal location for a synchronous motor, for by 
keeping the auxiliary motor running idle on the line 
little power is used except that required to overcome 
bearing and line resistance. The power factor is 
thereby increased favorably. We have found it neces- 
sary to place the motors in an adjoining building and 
run the drive belt through the wall to keep the dust 
from getting into the motor and bearings. 

A 20 by 54-in. rolled plate chrome-iron damper is 
placed in the vertical flues (marked X in Fig. |) 
better to control the draft of each furnace. Cast plates 
of the same material crack badly. The rolled plate 
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dampers warp at the bottom but this has not proved 
serious. The butterfly damper mentioned in our pre- 
vious paper did not prove satisfactory because the 
shaft on which the plates are fastened bends thus pre- 
venting movement of the damper. 

Leeds-Northrup recording pyrometers are placed 
in the foundry and thermocouples are _ inserted 
through the branch flues (Y in Fig. 1), 10 ft. from 
the vertical flues. The protection tubes are of 27-30 
per cent chrome-iron, with a life of four to five 
months. Recording pyrometers are equipped with sig- 
nal lights so that the foremen can correct high tem- 
peratures at the furnace without watching the chart 
closely. 

Operating furnaces in connection with the dust- 
collecting system installed here has several advan- 
tages over operating the same furnaces on natural- 
draft stacks. First of all, the induced draft is much 
less affected by atmospheric changes and therefore 
it is possible more nearly to standardize furnace op- 
eration. Second, as natural-draft flues are larger and 
are usually constructed of brick it is almost impossi- 
ble to prevent leaks from developing, due to expan- 
sion and contraction or settling and shifting. Zinc 
oxide deposits wherever a leak occurs and there is a 
decided tendency for the furnace tender to force heat 
in the furnace by using more oil to overcome poor 
operating conditions due to reduced draft. It is a hot 
and troublesome job to raise tiles, weighing several 


hundred pounds, from a red-hot flue and stand above 
while extracting a pasty oxide mass. When this oxide 
cools it is difficult to remove. It is also well known 
that natural-draft stacks do not draw well until the 
flues and the stack become hot. This is true to only 
a slight extent with the dust-recovery equipment. 

Induced draft is more easily controlled than natural 
draft so that damper settings, once learned, remain 
fairly constant. Last, but not least, is the decrease in 
consumption of oil. If excess oil is used it is burned 
in the pipe line and in the flue, and not in the furnace. 
High temperatures result and the pyrometer lights 
warn the operator. This condition would probably 
never be noticed if the furnace fume was drawn away 
by natural draft. A direct saving of between 15 and 
25 per cent in fuel has been noted as a result. 

From our brief remarks it is evident that the diffi- 
culties were chiefly due to high temperatures. We 
strongly recommend to those interested, that a suc- 
cession of temperature readings be taken as near the 
heat source as possible, to obtain data on which to 
base calculations for necessary equipment. It is ad- 
vantageous to cool hot gases with water, if water is 
available at low cost. To cool gases with air necessi- 
tates larger bag filtering surface, larger pipe lines 
and increased electrical cost owing to the power re- 
quired to move a greater volume of gas. Space, de- 
creased initial cost and operating cost are saved by 
water-cooling. 


The Use of the Microscope in Electroplating 


By WILLIAM C. FERRIS 


Technical Director, Electroplaters’ Technical Institute, Chicago, IIL. 


shown beyond a doubt that the microscope can 

be a very useful instrument, and can throw much 
light upon the contents and impurities in electro- 
plated deposits. In our laboratory we have found that 
this instrument has helped us in solving many obsti- 
nate plating problems. The idea may be prevalent 
that the microscope is an expensive luxury, but we 
have found that it is a most useful aid. 

Contrary to the general belief that electro deposits 
are films of metal resembling a sheet of paper, the 
microscope discloses the fact that these deposits con- 
sist of a number of minute grains of metal laid on 
the work, built up until a thick layer has been formed. 
But this layer is not solid. It is a collection of grains 
with very definite spaces between them. The larger 
the grain, the more porous the deposit. When the 
work is removed from the tank, the pores in the de- 
posit retain the solution which must be removed be- 
fore any further work is done. If not, this condition 
results in the common ailment “spotting out”. Some- 
times it is very difficult to remove excess solution by 
simply washing in rinse water. It may be necessary 
to subject the work to higher temperatures, and re- 
peated rinses to eliminate the last traces of solution. 
This condition was definitely proved by the use of 
the microscope as it revealed inclusions in pores of 
the deposit not visible to the naked eye. 


"tae developments of the past few years, have 


Sometimes the deposit will not adhere firmly to 
the work even though the work may be chemically 
clean when removed from the cleaner. Visual inspec- 
tion and chemical analysis may not disclose the 
trouble. One case which came to our attention showed 
that the faulty work occurred only on cloudy or rainy 
days. During the warm weather, the windows of the 
plating room had to be kept open because of the heat 
and the plant was located so near a zinc smelter that 
the air was contaminated with zinc oxide which hung 
close to the ground on damp days. Entering the open 
windows, it was deposited on the work as it was taken 
from the cleaner to the plating solution. The micro- 
scope disclosed the existence of these zinc oxide spots, 
and the solution of this problem was of course simple. 

We have also examined plating solutions in out 
laboratory under the microscope. We discovered that 
some solutions contained metal in very fine metallic 
particles. Chemical analysis showed the presence of 
the metal but not the physical condition. As a result 
of the microscopic examination which showed the 
metal to be in very minute grains, we were able to 
correct the solution which was giving a deposit of 
metal that was very rough and hard to buff. 

The microscope is not a cure for all plating troubles. 
It is, however, an invaluable aid in the discovery of 
impurities and in disclosing facts which cannot be 
obtained by chemical analysis. 
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Testing Materials Society Meeting 


A Summary of the Papers and Reports Presented at the 
Annual Meeting in Atlantic City, June 25-29. Many Dis- 
cussions of Non-Ferrous Metals and Corrosion Problems 


Report of Committee B-1 on Copper Wire. J. A. 

Capp, Chairman. 

Report of Committee B-2 on Non-Ferrous Metals and 

Alloys. William Campbell, Chairman. 

Some Factors Affecting Strain Measurements in 

Tests of Metals. RK. L. Templin. 

Factors affecting strain measurements based on 
results of a large number of tests carried out on mctals 
for the purpose of affording a comparison of de- 
formations on various elements of both tension and 
compression specimens of various forms in both the 
elastic and plastic ranges. The effects of eccentric 
and oblique loadings on the specimens; the effects of 
different types of testing machine jaws on the de- 
formations obtained and the effects of different types 
of plugs in the case of the hollow round tension speci- 
mens. In the case of the compression specimens, par- 
ticular care has been used to eliminate alignment 
and machining errors. 

Report of Committee B-6 on Die-Cast Metals and 

Alloys. H. A. Anderson, Chairman. 

New tentative specifications for magnesium-base 
die-casting alloys. Photographic inspections of ex- 
posed specimens in the outdoor corrosion tests. Ac- 
tivities of subcommittees on aluminum-base and zinc- 
base die-casting alloys. Paper appended: “The Effect 
of Variations in Aluminum Content on the Strength 
and Permanence of the A.S.T.M. XXIII Zine Die- 


H. A. ANDERSON 
Executive Committee 


Casting Alloy,” by E. A. Anderson and G. L. Werley. 
The Impact Strength of Commercial Zinc Die Cast- 
ings. E. A. Anderson and G. L. Werley, The New 

Jersey Zinc Company. 

Results of tests made on Charpy impact specimens 
from over fifty commercial zinc die castings. Three 
specimens were machined from each casting at loca- 
tions selected to include the greatest possible varia- 
tion in cross-section. The results are classified to 
show the range of impact strength found in several 
types of cross-section and compared with the impact 
strength measured on die-cast test specimens of the 
A.S.T.M. type. These results controvert the some- 
what common belief that the impact properties ob- 
tained with test bars cast under controlled conditions 
are not necessarily duplicated in commercial castings. 
Report of Committee B-7 on Light Metals and Alloys, 

Cast and Wrought. J. B. Johnson, Chairman. 

The physical properties, service characteristics, 
corrosion-resistant properties, etc., of the several met- 
als and alloys coming under the class of light metals. 
developed in co-operation with American Foundry- 
men’s Association. New tentative specifications for 
magnesium-base alloy ingot for remelting. Revisions 
of tentative specifications for aluminum sheet and 
plate, for aluminum-manganese alloy sheet and plate. 
for magnesium-base alloy castings, for magnesium- 
base allov sheet and for magnesium-base alloy 
wrought shapes (other than sheet). 


WILLIAM H. 
BASSETT 


President 
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Report of Committee B-4 on Electrical-Heating, Elec- 
trical-Resistance and Electric-Furnace Alloys. Dean 
Harvey, Chairman. 

Summary of subcommittee activities on mechanical, 
electrical and life tests and on thermostatic metals. 
New tentative method of test for linear expansion of 
metals and methods for determination of aluminum 
and titanium in chemical analysis of metallic materials 
for electrical heating. Recommended adoption as 
standard of two tentative specificanons covering 
drawn or rolled alloys for electrical heating elements ; 
also method of test for the temperature-resistance 
constants of resistance alloys. 

Report of Committee B-3 on Corrosion of Non- 
Ferrous Metals and Alloys. T.S. Fuller, Chairman. 
Report on outdoor exposure tests at nine locations 

of galvanic couples of the metals in common use and 
complete immersion couple tests of certain methods 
and alloys in hot water, brine, alkali and acid showing 
results after one year of exposure. Status of other 
corrosion in the field including the atmospheric cor- 
rosion studies and the liquid corrosion test program 
on 24 non-ferrous metals and alloys. 

Award of Charles B. Dudley Medal to R. L. Templin. 
The Eighth Award of the Charles B. Dudley Medal 

was made to R. L. Templin, Chief Engineer of Tests, 

Aluminum Company of America, for his paper on 

“The Fatigue Properties of Light Metals and Alloys.” 

which was presented before the Society at the 1933 

annual meting. 

Report of Committee E-4 on Metallography. C. H. 
Davis, Chairman. 

Progress on preparation of revised methods of 
metailographic testing of ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals; additional proposed magnifications under con- 
sideration for inclusion in recommended practice for 
metallographic photography. 

Note on Frictional Resistance of Steel and Brass in 
Shrink Fits. W. H. Swanger, U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. 

Shrink fits consisting of a ring and shaft of three 
combinations of metals as follows: (a) both com- 
ponents of steel, (b) both components of brass, (c) 
a ring of brass and a steel shaft. Data on the differ- 
ence in the frictional characteristics and the tendency 
to score or to “seize and gall” which were studied as 
the assembled “fit” was separated under tension. 
Report of Research Committee on Fatigue of Metals. 

H. F. Moore, Chairman. 

Relation of atomic structure to fatigue strength. 


Study of “probable damage line” with S-N diagram 
and consideration being given to preparation of recom- 
mended practice for certain fatigue tests. 


A High-Speed Fatigue Testing Machine and Some 
Tests of Speed Effect on Endurance Limit. G. N. 
Krouse, University of Illinois. 

A high-speed fatigue testing machine driven by an 
air turbine, operating over a range of speeds from 
5,000 to 30,000 r.p.m., using an inexpensive rotating- 
cantilever beam specimen. Results of the tests at 
several different speeds on four steels, two cast irons, 
brass and duralumin. Suggestions whereby the time 
and costs of determining the endurance limit of a 
material may be reduced by increasing the testing 
machine speed and by use of simpler specimens. 
Report of Joint Research Committee of A.S.M.E. and 

A.S.T.M. on Effect of Temperature on the Proper- 

ties of Metals. H. J. French, Chairman. 

A brief review of committee activities. Revisions 
of tentative methods of test for short-time high-tem- 
perature tension tests of metallic materials and for 
long-time (creep) high-temperature tension tests of 
metallic materials. 

Concerning the Effect of Notches and Laws of Simili- 
tude in Material Testing. A. Nadai and C. W. Mac- 
Gregor, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. 

The apparent size effects and other discrepancies 
which have been observed in recent experimental in- 
vestigations on the effects of stress concentration pro- 
duced by notches. Includes factors such as the speed 
of deformation, true geometrical similarity and the 
mechanical laws of similitude. Presents a few tests 
made with notched bars of steel and aluminum in 


which the influence of the speed of plastic deferma- 
tions was investigated. 


Report of Committee A-5 on Corrosion of Iron and 

Steel. H. E. Smith, Acting Chairman. 

Summary of activities of subcommittees including 
results of inspections of the atmospheric tests at 
Annapolis and the total immersion tests. Includes 
data on inspections of galvanized sheets after 7 years 
exposure. Progress of tests on metallic-coated hard- 
ware, structural goods, tubular goods; and the tests 
on electrodeposited coatings. Discusses proposed field 
test program on zinc-coated wire. Reports progress 
of work on specifications for metallic-coated wire 
products, on methods of testing, and on embrittle- 
ment investigation. 


Q—We would greatly appreciate it if you could ad- 
visé us where we could get information on permanent 
molds for small brass castings, the nature of the mix- 
ture required and any other statistics. 

A—We presume you desire information on perma- 
nent molding castings for furniture trimming. Some 
of this work is done by die casting companies and is 
made in plaster molds. We suggest that you write 
them for further information. The mixture used is 


Brass in Permanent Molds 


a vellow brass containing a small amount of alum- 
inum. 

There is also considerable brass casting made in 
iron molds and the mixture used consists of 90 to 92 
copper, 8 to 10 aluminum. 

For the latest information on brass die casting see 
the articles by Charles Pack in Metal Industry for 
May and June, 1934. 


W. J. Reardon. 
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Quality Marks for Gold Products 


Marking of Gold Filled and Rolled Gold 
Plate Articles Other than Watch Cases 


"THE quality marks “Gold Filled” and “Rolled Gold 

Plate” having become, through continued competi- 
tive pressure, almost meaningless as regards intrinsic 
value or weight of coating and having been depressed 
to the point where they provided no basis for com- 
parison of quality on the part of the user for the rea- 
son that such coatings were being produced in weights 
varying from 1/10 to 1/500 of the total weight of the 
article, the manufacturers decided that something 
should be done to remedy the situation. 

On March 31, 1933, a preliminary conference of the 
Rolled Gold Platers Association and the New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths Association 
requested the cooperation of the Bureau in establish- 
ing a standard method of marking which should pro- 
vide a definite means for comparison of quality by the 
consumer, and a basis for fair competition among pro- 
ducers and distributors. it was first proposed that 
these quality marks should indicate minimum thick- 
nesses of coating, but that was found to be quite im- 
practicable, owing to’the intricate shapes of many gold 
covered articles and the fact that thickness is nor- 
mally computed from an overall assay of gold content 
and the total area of the article. 

It was therefore the consensus that, with the ex- 
ception of watchcases, the quality mark should indi- 
cate the ratio of the weight of the alloy coating to the 
total weight of the article and that the fineness of the 
coating should be not less than 10 karat. 

The Commercial Standard as finally adopted defines 
the terms “Gold Filled” and “Rolled Gold Plate” 
which briefly stated, signify base metal covered on one 
or more surfaces with gold alloy which has been 
rolled or drawn to the marked weight ratio before 
uniting with the base metal by soldering, brazing, 
welding, or other mechanical means. After uniting the 
gold alloy with the base metal alloy the duplex metal 
is further rolled, drawn, or otherwise worked to the 
desired dimensions. The standard provides that no 
article having an_ alloy content of 
less than 1/20 shall be marked “Gold Filled”; 


and that the quality mark “Gold Filled” shall be ac- 
companied by a fraction stating the correct proportion 
of the weight of the alloyed gold to the weight of the 
entire metal in the article, and by a figure stating the 
karat fineness of the coating; for example “1/10 12k 
Gold Filled”, which means that the article consists of 
base metal covered on one or more surfaces with a 
gold alloy of 12 karat fineness throughout the gold 
covering, the said covering of gold alloy comprising 
1/10 part by weight of the metal in the entire article 
exclusive of exemptions. 

In the case of “Rolled Gold Plate”, no minimum 
quality is specified, but it is required that the words 
“Rolled Gold Plate” shall always be accompanied by 
a fraction and a fineness designation similar to gold 
filled, for example, “1/30 10K Rolled Gold Plate.” 


The Commercial Standard also lists the exemptions 
regularly recognized in the trade such as screws, 
catches, etc.; includes the requirement that all quality 
marks must be accompanied by the manufacturer's 
name or registered trade mark as a means for determ- 
ining responsibility for the quality marks; permits the 
use of class, pattern, or style marks; and suggests the 
wording of certificates and tags or other labels indicat- 
ing that the item is marked in strict accordance with 
the commercial standard. 


The pamphlet, known as Commercial Standard 
CS47-34, has just been released in printed form, and 
includes a brief history of the project, a list of the 
official acceptors, and the membership of the standing 
committee. The standard became effective for new 
production January 1, 1934. July 1, 1934, is the date 
set for clearance of existing stocks. It is interesting 
to note that the commercial standard has been made 
a part of the N.R.A. codes of fair competition for the 
retail jewelry trade and for the precious jewelry pro- 
ducing industry, on the voluntary recommendation of 
the industries. Copies are obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., at 5 cents each. 


Etching Aluminum 


Q.—Am greatly interested in the line of etching 
especially on brass. The last few days I have had 
calls for the etching of aluminum novelties where the 
background has to be blackened after being etched. 
Can you tell me what formula I can use to etch 
aluminum and also to blacken (dull and bright) the 
background of the same after being etched. 


A.—A 15° to 25° Baume solution of muriatic acid 
can be used to etch aluminum. Agitation of the work 
is essential for good results. 


To produce a black finish upon the etched surface 
a black nickel solution is used. 


Formula for Black Nickel: 


Double nickel salts 

Sodium sulphocyanide 

Zine sulphate 1 oz. 
Water 1 gallon 


Operate the solution at room temperature and 4 
pH of 6. Use one volt with 1 to 1% amperes pe! 
square foot. The work must be lacquered to preserve 
the finish. O. J. Sizelove. 
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“eee Vetals Still a Big Feature of 
Century of Progress Fair 


pany has an extensive exhibit in which, of course, 
metals are of paramount importance as a construction 
material. This company, however, will also show a 
number of metallurgical developments such as iron 
and aluminum in large crystals, distilled metals, hard- 


Section of A 


ened copper, Konal alloy which remains strong as 
Century of ever when red hot, Hipernik, the metal most sensitive 
Progress to magnetism, and bi-metal, composed of two metals 


welded together for use in heat control devices. 

In the General Motors exhibit scores of makers of 

parts and accessories are included. Also, producers 

HE reopening of the world’s fair, A Century of of materials and equipment used in automotive manu- 

T Progress, saw no decline in the importance of facture, such as the American Brass Company, Alumi- 

metals as an adjunct to all of the mechanical num Company of America, Anaconda Copper Mining 

and scientific progress the world has experienced. Company, United Engineering and Foundry Company 

The metals exhibits have in many instances been con- Essex Wire Corporation, Waltham Watch Company 
siderably enhanced this year. and many others. 

The automobile industry is spending about six mil- 
lion dollars this year for exhibition of their products. 
They are showing many of the steps in making the 
cars and accessories and parts. The Ford exhibit, 
perhaps the most impressive, will include the opera- 
tion of a brass rolling mill, pictured on this page. 
This 10-ton mill has been put into Ford’s exhibit by 
the American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. It 
can produce 25,000 pounds of sheet brass a day. 

The copper industry will be well represented in the 
Arizona exhibit, as well as elsewhere, as in all of the 
electrical exhibits, practically none of which would 
be possible without copper. In the Arizona exhibit, 


| according to the Copper and Brass Research Associa- 

tion, there will be shown numerous copper products, 

, the state being a leader in copper production. A des- 

B ert exhibit will have all copper signs to withstand the 

‘ elements during the entire period of the fair. A group 

P of Navajo silversmiths will also be there, making 

8 jewelry and trinkets. 

3 Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 

Above—Westinghouse Exhibits for 

rt the 1934 Century of Progress 
Range from a Model of the Penn- 
sylvania Locomotives to Power by 

Radio 

ce 
Left—Workers of the American 
Brass Company Putting the 10-ton 

a Mill in Place. It Will Be Operated 

sal During the Century of Progress Ex- 


position to Show How Sheet Brass 
Is Made for Use in Ford Cars 
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EDITORIALS 


The Plating Industry Organized 

6 Bi E plating industry has two outstanding organ- 

izations, the American Electro-Platers’ Society, 
a 22-year old technical and educational society 
which has grown steadily to leadership, and also the 
Master Electro-Platers’ Institute a one-year old in- 
fant, but healthy and lusty. The functions of these 
two organizations are separate but their primary pur- 
pose is the same—the well being of the electro-plating 
industry. 


True, the immediate problems of these organiza- 
tions are different. One is concerned with the im- 
provement of methods and processes and the other 
with dollars and cents. But both of these problems 
are so inter-related that neither can grow without 
the other and both may grow best by co-operation. 

There is now one problem directly before both 
bodies, namely, standards. The American Electro- 
Platers’ Society needs standards of plating to build 
up the industry’s fair name with the consumer. The 
Master Electro-Platers’ Institute needs standards for 
plating in order to have a basis for fair estimating and 
pricing. 

A first rate beginning in the attack on this problem 
has been made by the research project of the 
Bureau of Standards started and under-written by 
the American Electro-Platers’ Society, on the Protec- 
tive Value of Electro-Plated Coatings on Steel. For 
that reason it is most heartening to know from the 
announcement at the recent meeting of the Society 
that this project is going on. Its continuance and 
successful conclusion are vital to every element in 
the industry. 

Undoubtedly in time to come the Master Electro- 
Platers’ Institute when it is older, stronger and has 
recovered from its growing pains, will be able to co- 
operate directly in further work along this and other 
lines. The great problem of the Institute at this time 
is to get under its banner all of the job platers of the 
country. It is not only the duty but to the interest 
of every plater, small or large, to join. The costs are 
very small and the returns very large. At the pres- 
ent time the load is being carried by the members 
who form only a small proportion of the total number 
in the trade, As soon as these shops join them, costs 
can be cut and service increased. We urge every job 
plater to communicate at once with executive-secre- 
tary Booth at 8735 E. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich., to apply for membership. 


What Has the Depression Cost? 


HE emergence from the depression now see. 

to be definite. It is not over yet. Business j. 
not yet normal. But we seem to have reasonabh|. 
assurance that recovery is on the way. The time 
is approaching when it will be possible to look back, 
and take thought of what has happened and what \. 
have been through. 

A recent communication from the National Indus. 
trial Conference Board contains some very informatiy« 
figures. Taking the income level of 1929 as a basis. 
the three years of depression from 1930 to 1932 cost the 
American people about $108,000,000,000. About two- 
thirds of this loss was suffered by business proprietor. 
and investors and a little more than one-third }\ 
employees. <A similar study by the Department of 
Commerce on national income from 1929 to 1932 show, 
that the total income distributed to individuals 
throughout the nation in 1929 was $81,000,000,000. In 
1930 it was $70.5 billion; in 1931, $54.7 billion, and in 
1932, $38.3 billion. The total of income losses from the 
1929 level was, therefore, about $80 billion. According 
to this study, wages suffered most severely in the 
general decline, falling off 60%. Salaries droppei 
40% while property income receded 30%. The de- 
cline was most severe in the construction industry, 
which fell off 72%; in mining it declined 60%; in 
manufacturing about 55%. Metals and metal prod- 
ucts declined 67%. ‘The greatest declines took place 
in the durable goods industries. 

There may be some question as to which class sui- 
fered most, but there is no question that all classes 
suffered. The fundamental fact is that the loss was 
unbelievably great. 

Is it possible to hope that some day after the time 
for emergency measures has passed, we may have 
some permanent, soundly conceived and adequately 
enforced measures for the prevention of another such 
catastrophe? 


Metals In the Chemical Industry 


NE of the large markets for metals and meta! 

products not generally enough appreciated is the 
chemical industry. We all know that the indus 
try is enormous in its extent. The investment ma) 
run up into billions. The sales are in the tens 0! 
millions and the people employed, in the hundreds 0! 
thousands. But to us the interesting fact is that the 
industry requires an extraordinary quantity and var 
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ety of metals. Here as nowhere else, the problem of 
corrosion looms up; corrosion by wide variety of 
chemicals. In this industry, the cost of materials is 
secondary to performance. Installation costs are gen- 
erally very high and they make short-lived materials 
prohibitive at any price, however low. 

Any chemical exposition with its large number of 
metal exhibits shows how important this market is. 
These exhibits include pure nickel process vessels, 
chromium plated steel containers and parts, platinum 
gauze catalysts for the manufacture of nitric acid, 
screen and wire cloth of all sorts of alloys, a strong, 
tough alloy of nickel, silicon, copper and aluminum, 
nickel clad steel, cadmium plated tanks, etc. 

A market of this kind has marked advantages— 
stability and comparative weakness of the price factor. 
The important features are quality, durability and 
ease of manipulation. It is a most desirable type of 
business to obtain. 


Open Price Selling 
A NEW principle is -rising in American business 
4 —open price selling—of which an interesting 
discussion -is given by R, J. Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the American Radiator Company in a recent 
issue of the Executives’ Service Bulletin. 

An open price policy is one under which prices 
by whomsoever quoted and to whomsoever quoted 
are made public. Thereby the practice becomes 
one not only of open price to the buyer 
but to the competitor as well. This policy has 
been in existence for some time among the mail order 
or catalog houses and among the better class of retail 
stores, but not among our manufacturing institutions 
in which price policies were much more devious and 
complicated, As a result an enormous waste of time 
and money has been involved in the continued efforts 
of sellers and buyers to learn the lowest current prices. 
From these practices has arisen also a chain of evils 
such as price discrimination, secret rebates and other 
unfair methods of competition. 

The open price principle among manufacturers was 
once severely attacked as a violation of the anti- 
trust laws. Some 8 or 10 years ago the Supreme 
Court of the United States gave its approval, provided 
the prices covered only consummated sales—not quo- 
tations. Within the last year, however, since the 
passage of the Recovery Act and the grouping of 
industry into its various classes under Codes, the 
Administration has definitely recognized the open 
price policy and the establishment thereof collectively 
by members of an industry through a code of fair 
competition. The effect has been to put the full re- 
sponsibility upon each individual seller for destroying 
his own market, if he does not adopt and follow the 
open price principle. It preserves the freedom of 
individual action in pricing one’s own goods, It pre- 
vents discrimination in price between customers and 
operates against arbitrary or unreasonably high prices. 

It is most indicative of the trend of thought in 


American business that a leader of one of our largest 
organizations concludes that the application of open 
price selling throughout industry as a whole would be 
a tremendous step forward in price stabilization and 
the elimination of unfair trade practices. 


Dust in the Foundry 


HE greatest and most insidious enemy to health 

in the foundry is dust. The difficulty of con- 
trolling dust is evidenced by the fact that most of 
the dust particles taken into the lungs are less than 
1/2500 of an inch in diameter. According to Dr. E. G. 
Meiter, director of the Industrial Hygiene Laboratory 
of the Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, the solution of the silicosis prob- 
lem consists of two steps. 

1. Reduction of the dust concentration to safe 
limits. 

2. Initial and periodic examinations of all persons 
who have been exposed to dangerous dust concen- 
tration. 

The first step toward reducing dust concentration 
is a thorough housecleaning in the foundry; the re- 
moval of accumulations of dust from beams, pipes, 
overhead structure, etc. A good method of effecting 
such removal is by the use of water or by vacuum 
cleaning or by a combination of air and water. Bad 
methods are blowing off with air hose or brushing,, 
as they simply scatter the dust through the air. 

After the cleaning up, the plant should be kept 
clean. Dust should not be allowed to accumulate in 
places where it will be constantly stirred up and dis- 
seminated through the air. All floors should be 
sprinkled before sweeping and all workers required 
to clean up their own work places. Bad operating 
practices should be prevented. For example, everyone 
handling an air hose should be careful to keep it away 
from dusty places. If dust is blown off a truck it 
should be done inside the blast room. Refuse dry 
sand can be removed and dumped carefully in such 
a way as to disperse a minimum into the air. Equip- 
ment such as sand. blast rooms, should be kept dust- 
tight. Exhaust systems must be provided and kept 
in good order. Cloth screens in dust rooms should 
not be allowed to wear through to holes, thus allow- 
ing the dust to pass through and into the foundry. 
Exhaust fans should be kept in repair. 

There are often many dusty processes in manu- 
facturing plants. These departments should be 
segregated as far as possible and isolated from the 
rest of the plant. In cases where workers are inevitably 
exposed to dust which cannot be otherwise controlled, 
these workers must be provided with proper helmets 
and respirators. 

In conclusion, there are two primary factors in the 
elimination of dust hazards. The first is proper equip- 
ment kept in proper repair; the second, and just as 
important, is the constant watchfulness from the 
executive down to the unskilled worker, to keep the 
plant as clean as possible. 
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Correspondence 


Tin for Milk Cans. Brine on Solder 


To the Editor of Metal Industry: 

In looking over the May issue of the Metal Industry, I find 
two things which I wish to comment on. On page 162, there 
is a statement that milk cans are coated with a tin mixture of 
47.4 per cent tin, 52.6 per cent lead. We hope this is an error 
as we believe milk cans are usually coated with pure tin. Of 
course, we cannot vouch for all manufacturers but, neverthe- 
less, we question the statement made. 

On page 165, there is a discussion of the attack of brine on 
solder. We have heard of such troubles as mentioned, and 
concur with Dr. Graham in believing that the corrosion results 
from galvanic or electrolytic action. We believe that it is 
sometimes possible to crimp the joints for the seams in copper 
brine tanks so that the crimping is on the opposite side from 
the solution. Under such conditions, if the crimping is tightly 
done, it may then be soldered and the tank should have a long 
life because of the difficulty of the brine acting on the solder 
through the small area available. 


George O. Hiers, 
National Lead Company. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In regard to comments made in my article, “Coating Re- 
frigerator coils,” printed in the Metal Industry, May, 1934, 
p. 162: 

In discussing the subject of coating refrigerator coils, I 
neglected to say what the tin mixture given was for. In other 
words, it is an error of omission, and the misunderstanding 
probably would not have occurred if the sentence had been 
as follows: “A tin mixture used for soldering the seams for 
milk cans is 474 Ib. of tin to 526 Ib. of lead.” 

I am fully aware, being superintendent of the tinning de- 
partment of a large company hot-dip tinning milk cans, that 
only the purest Straits tin is used for tinning milk cans. How- 
ever, we used the mixture given for soldering in the bottoms, 
and on other places needing solder. 

Thank you for bringing this slip to my attention. 


Vineland, N. J. Wallace Imhoff. 


Numerous and Prompt Responses 


To the Editor of Metal Industry: 

We are enclosing payment for our subscription to Metal 
Industry. Also, we wish to thank you for the item concern- 
ing our firm for which we have received numerous and prompt 
responses. 


Houston, Texas. Anchor Brass Works. 


Teehnieal Papers 


A Method for the Separation of Ruthenium from Platinum, 
Palladium, Rhodium, and Iridium. By Raleigh Gilchrist. 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. Research Paper 
RP054. Reprint from Bureau's Journal of Research, Vol. 12, 
March, 1934. 


Abstract: A procedure for the separation and gravimetric 
determination of ruthenium is described. The method of 
separation differs essentially from existing methods in that 
the ruthenium is distilled from a solution of its sulphate in 
diluted sulphuric acid containing sodium bromate. A very 
suitable reagent for the quantitative absorption of the distilled 
tetroxide was found to be diluted hydrochloric acid saturated 
with sulphur dioxide. The recovery of ruthenium is accom- 
plished by precipitating the hydrated oxide from a_ boiling 
solution at pH6, after sulphite compounds have been decom- 
posed by treatment with hydrochloric acid. The hydrated 


oxide is ignited in the air to an anhydrous oxide which ; 
reduced to metal under hydrogen. 


then 


Methods for the Separation of Platinum, Palladium, Rhog. 
ium, and Iridium from One Another and for Their Gravimetri, 
Determination. By Raleigh Gilchrist, Bureau of Standarq, 
Washington, D. C. Research Paper RP655. Reprint fro, 
Bureau’s Journal of Research, Vol. 12, March, 1924. 


Abstract: A method is described for the analytical sepa;, 
tion of platinum from each or all of the three metals, pal|a), 
rhodium, and iridium. It is based upon the complete pr .j, 
tation of the hydrated dioxides of palladium, rhodiui. 
iridium in a boiling solution containing sodium bromate ay, 
having an acidity of pH6. Two precipitations of the hydrated 
dioxides were found to be sufficient to effect the quantitatiy, 
isolation of platinum. 


are 


The separation of palladium from rhodium and iridium. py 
means of dimethylglyoxime, and its subsequent determination 
are also described. The procedure for the separation of 
rhodium from iridium by titanous chloride and for the de- 
termination of these two metals, given in detail in a previous 
publication from this laboratory, is discussed only briefly jy 
this paper. 


New Books 


Chemical Formulary. H. Bennett, Editor-in-Chief. Pub- 
lished by the Chemical Formulary Company. Size 5% x &” 
595 pages. Price $6.00. 


The Chemical Formulary is a condensed collection of prac- 
tical formulae for making a large number of products in all 
fields of industry. Necessarily this undertaking spreads over 
a tremendous area and restricts the material in any one 
specialty to a minimum. For that reason it cannot be. put in 
the same class as specialized works on metals or metal finish- 
ing processes. Nevertheless it is a useful collection of in- 
formation, bringing between two covers pertinent facts of a 
large number of industries, with which all manufacturing men 
come in contact at one time or another. For that reason 
it is a worth while addition to any technical library. 


Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 14th 
Annual Issue. Published by the American Bureau of Meta! 
Statistics, 33 Rector Street, New York. Size 8 x 10%, 112 
pages. Price $2.00. 


This annual publication needs no intreduction. It is well 
known as the standard compilation of statistics on the metal 
producing industries of the United States, including also a 
great many interesting figures on metal consumption. 


The metals covered are copper, lead, zinc, gold and silver, 
platinum, antimony, arsenic, nickel, tin, aluminum, cadmium, 
and brass and bronze ingots. 


Metals and Alloys. Published by Louis Cassier Company, 
Ltd., 22 Henrietta Street, Covent Gardens, London, \\.C.2. 
England. 

This is the third edition (with the 1933 supplement) of 4 
book of tables and facts on non-ferrous metals and their alloys 
It contains the percentage composition and other particulars 
of 3,500 mixtures. 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. In our June issue on page 
212 it was stated that the Chemical Engineering Catalog is sold 
for $10.00 for a new copy and $2.00 with the old copy in ex 
change. This was an error. The Chemical Engineering (ata 
log is now distributed to responsible individuals in the chemica! 
industry free of charge provided it is returned when the suc- 
ceeding edition appears; or it may be retained permanent!) 
on receipt of $3.00. It is distributed to companies in foreign 
countries for $3.00 plus postage. Price to book dealers '5 
$10.00. 
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Shop Problems 


This Department Will Answer Questions Relating to Shop Practice. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


Metallurgical, Foundry, Rolling Mill, Mechanical 


H. M. ST. JOHN W. J. PETTIS 
W. J. REARDON W. B. FRANCIS 


Electroplating, Polishing, and Metal Finishing 


O. J. SIZELOVE A. K. GRAHAM, Ph.D. 
G. B. HOGABOOM WALTER FRAINE 


Melting in Cupola 

Q.—I would like to obtain some information in reference to 
a copper base alloy melted in a cupola, the molds to be made 
of cast iron. 

What should be the thickness of the molds and how would 
the required temperatures of the molds be retained? As you 
know, it is not practical to melt high zinv: alloys in the cupola, 
so what alloy would you recommend? 


A.—We take it that you want to melt some copper base 
alloy in a cupola and pour into cast iron molds. The Barrett 
Company, New York, has put a cupola on the market that 
melts with Barrett fixed carbon fuel. This fuel is a fixed car- 
bon fuel, extremely hard, and carries a heavy charge of metal 
without crushing. It is said that the success of melting in the 
cupola revolves around the purity and efficiency of the fuel. 

The analysis is given as follows: Fixed carbon, 98.5% 
minimum; sulphur, 0.4% maximum; ash, 0.7 maximum. 

They work with a low blast in melting bronze or copper or 
scrap; a pressure of one-half to three-quarters of an ounce 
and a volume of only 350 to 375 cubic feet of air per minute, 
and they melt 88-10-2 and 85-5-5-5 composition, the loss on 
which is less than 3%. They claim to melt copper and any 


metal not too high in zinc, better than any open flame furnace. 
The test bar cast almost invariably shows greater density and 
no segregation or porosity and consequently greater ultimate 
tensile strength and elongation. 

In reference to the thickness of the molds, that would de- 
pend upon the design and weight of casting. If you will 
send us a sketch of the proposed casting, we will advise thick- 
ness of metal in mold. 

W. J. R., Problem 5,304. 


Copper Analysis 


Q.—Please analyze sample of acid copper solution I am 
sending you.—F. B. G., Florida. 


A.—Analysis of acid copper solution: 


Metallic copper 2.01 oz. 
Sulphuric acid... 0.51 oz. 
Metallic iron 4.41 oz. 


The solution is in a very poor condition. Both metal and 
acid contents are too low. The iron content is so high that 


USE THIS BLANK FOR SOLUTION ANALYSIS INFORMATION 


Fill in all items if possible. 


REMARKS: Describe trouble completely. Give cleaning methods employed. Send small sample of work showing defect if possible. 


Use separate sheet if necessary. ——_$_______ 


NOTE: Before taking sample of solution, bring it to proper operating level with water; stir thoroughly; take sample in 2 or 3 ox. 
clean bottle; label bottle with name of solution and name of sender. PACK IT PROPERLY and mail to METAL INDUSTRY. 
16 John Street, New York City. 
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it would be advisable to discard the solution and make a new 
one instead of replenishing. 

In making a new solution use 275 pounds of copper sulphate, 
and 3!% gallons of sulphuric acid for the 150 gallons of solu- 
tion which the tank contains, as shown by the solution analysis 
blank you have sent in. 

O. J. S., Problem 5,305. 


Gold on Nickel Alloys 


Q.—Please give directions for gold plating high nickel alloys. 
A.—A cyanide gold solution is the best type of solution to 
plate a high nickel alloy. Formula for gold solution: 


Gold cyanide Y% oz. 
Sodium. cyanide..... 1% oz. 
Phosphate soda... 1 oz. 
Water 1 gal. 


Use solution at 120° F.; 1 to 1% volts; use 24 karat gold 
anodes. The work should be thoroughly cleaned by using an 
alkaline cleaning solution before gold plating, or else stains 
will appear on the work when plated. 


O. J. S., Problem 5,306. 


Separating Metals 


Q.—We have on hand considerable solder consisting of 60% 
lead and 40% tin. We would like to know how we can separate 
the tin from the alloy. 

Also, how would you separate iron from pig zinc? 

A.—The English method of refining tin consists of liquation 
of the tin in a sweating furnace and subsequent boiling or 
tossing. The furnace used for liquation is one in which the 
heat can be controlled. The sweating process, which consists 
in placing long rows of ingots of the tin and lead alloy on the 
sole of the refining furnace, subjecting them to a slow fire. By 
this means the tin is gradually liquated, melting away in a 
manner similar to the melting of cakes of ice, and run from 
the furnace into a tapping kettle. 

When no more tin runs from the charge, the temperature 
is raised until the residue on the bed is melted, after which it 
is allowed to run into a separate pot. This alloy will contain 
considerable tin and can be cast into ingots and can be again 
liquated. It will be found impossible, however, to remove all 
the tin from the lead and it would be much better to use the 
tin and lead up for solder. 

The tin collected in the refining pot kettle is kept at a high 
temperature by means of a strong fire underneath while it is 
being boiled, or more rarely, tossed. 

The boiling consists of introducing into the bath of metal 
when liquid and hot, a log of green timber. The wood at the 
high temperature undergoes a dry distillation and the gas and 
vapor given off sets up a bubbling action in the bath of metal. 
By this means every portion of the mass is brought into con- 
tact with the air, the foreign metals and a portion of the tin 
being oxidized. 

The oxides collect together in a foamy mass. The so-called 
“boil scum” on the surface of the metal is skimmed off. The 
duration of the boiling depends upon the state of purity. When 
the surface of the metal is bright and shining it indicates that 
refining is complete. The metal is allowed to stand for about 
30 minutes in order (if there is any heavy metal such as copper 
and iron) that it may have an opportunity to settle to the 
bottom. The upper portion of the metal in the pot is the 
purest, the lower layer being called common quality and may 
have to be re-run again to remove any lead that may have 
sweat out with the tin. 

Sal-ammoniac and powdered rosin are used as a flux. 

The sweating furnace can be purchased from supply houses, 
such as are advertised in the Metal Industry, which would 
be cheaper than trying to build one in case you do not already 
have one. 


Vol. 32, No. 7 


Iron can be removed from pig zinc by remelting in a kett|. 
and a mixture of raw potatoes, sulphur and leather scrap are 
introduced into it. A good heat, of course, is required: jy 
order to work well, it must be rather fluid. The introduction 
of the mixture of potatoes, sulphur and leather is performe, 
by a phosphorizer made of crucible material. This is 4 je) 
shaped affair containing a pocket on the interior in which 
the mixture may be placed. 

The quantity that is introduced should be small as a Jar, 
quantity will cause the zinc to boil too rapidly. What j< 
needed is a rather strong ebullition. It is well, therefore, to 
introduce several portions so that as soon as one is exhausted. 
the other can be used. In this manner the zinc is in constant 
ebullition, but not so that it boils over the kettle. The coy. 
plete refining takes from 15 minutes to a half hour. 

The dross rises to the top and can be skimmed off but the 
iron forms a sulphide matte and settles down to the bottom 
The zinc is drawn off. The zinc takes up oxide during the 
refining and it is necessary to remove it as it will deteriorate 
its quality. This oxide is removed by adding 0.001 per cen 
of aluminum. This aluminum is best introduced by making ay 
alloy 95 per cent zinc and 5 per cent aluminum. Pour in smal! 
ingot and add a half pound of this alloy to the ton of zinc 
just before pouring has been drawn off. It is then poured into 
slabs. This process is quite efficacious in removing iron from 
zine. 


W. J. R., Problem 5,307. 


Slush Casting 


Q.—I would like a little information on the following: 
The proper temperature of casting metal for slush-molding 
The right mixture of metal for slush-molding. 

The care of mold. 

A.—Most of the molds used for slush casting are made of 
bronze—88-10-2, aluminum bronze or 85-5-5-5. The alloy used 
for these castings is generally 95 zinc, 5 aluminum. The zinc 
should be high grade. The pouring temperature of the metal 
is about 1000° F. The melting point is about 750° F. The 
mold is kept in condition by keeping it smoked. Acetylene 
gas smoke is very good and quickly applied. Rosin smoke is 
also good. 
, W. J. R., Problem 5,308. 


Spongy Castings 


21 


Q.—We have made some bearings 8 inch diam., 3'> inch 
core, 12 inch long. These are made of 80 per cent copper, 
10 per cent lead, 10 per cent tin. The copper used was cut 
trolley wire, the tin being scrap pipe and new lead. The 
copper was melted first and the tin and lead were added aiter 
the copper had melted down. The pouring temperature was 
2000° F. The mold was of green sand. 

After these bushings were machined they were found to be 
spongy and porous. Can you tell us what is wrong and how 
to overcome our trouble? 

A.—It is evident from what you say that the trouble has 
been in the melting of the metal. Either the melting was too 
slow, or the metal was soaked in the furnace. You do no! 
state the method of melting—whether crucible melting or ope" 
flame furnace. 

In either case, the casting being spongy and porous indicates 
that the metal has taken up oxygen from the air which was 
given off when the castings were poured. We suggest that 
you add 1 per cent of 15 per cent phosphor-copper to your 
metal as a deoxidizer. Add % when the copper is melted, Just 
before adding the tin and lead, and the balance when the metal 
is ready to pour. 

This should help considerably. It would also be well to 
keep your metal covered when melting, melt quickly, and pou" 
when metal is hot enough to pour. You will find, howeve" 
that the phosphor-copper will overcome many of the dele’ 
in melting. 

W. J. R., Problem 5,309. 
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Equipment 


New and Useful Devices. Metals. Machinery and Supplies 


—— 


Universal Tool and 
Cutter Grinder 


A universal tool and cutter grinding 
machine has been designed by the Nor- 
ton Company, Worcester, Mass. It is 
used primarily for sharpening cutters 
and reamers, and for other light tool- 
room grinding operations. It finds use 
in any shop doing considerable machin- 
ing of brass where tool sharpening 
would be an important operation. 


The features claimed for this machine 
ere economy, strength, simplicity, flexi- 
bility, convenience and easy operation. 
The construction is of the box type, 
convenient for the operator. For finé 
adjustments a hand wheel graduated 
in thousandths and interchangeable from 
one end to the other is used. A hand 
level provides quick travel for the cut- 
ter and reamer grinding. One feature 
is the quick adjustment providing 4” 
additional capacity between the work 
and the wheel centers. Several types 
of wheel spindles are available for dif- 
ferent classes of work. 


The controls are all conveniently 
Iccated within easy reach of both front 
and rear operating positions. The wheel 
head uses %4 H.P. at 3450 r.p.m. The 
universal head uses 1/8 H.P. at 1725 
r.p.m. Motors can be supplied for any 
voltages. 


Nickel Brightener 


Lustrebright is a new brightening 
agent that is said to make drastic re- 
ductions in plating costs by eliminating 
color buffing and re-racking operations, 
thus increasing production and improv- 
ing the quality of the work. 

Articles plated in any cold nickel solu- 
tion containing Lustrebright, it is 
claimed, require no further operations, 
as Lustrebright produces a_ brilliant, 
lustrous nickel deposit that needs no 
color buffing or burnishing. Parts that 
are to be chromium plated can be trans- 
ferred directly from the nickel to the 
chromium bath without intermediate 
buffing, reclaiming or re-racking opera- 
tions. 

Lustrebright claims these distinct ad- 
ditional advantages: 

It can be used in nickel plating die- 
castings previous to chromium. 

It is guaranteed to be harmless to 
the plating solution. 

It will not cause plate to peel or 
become hard and brittle. 

It will not produce streaky deposits 
even if used in excess. 

It will give deeply recessed places a 
bright. finish. 


New Norton Grinder 


It requires no changes in equipment 
or preparatory cleaning. 


It requires only one gallon per 100 
gallons of nickel bath. 


The Lustrebright Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., states it will send Lustre- 
bright on approval. If it does not prove 
satisfactory there will be no charge for 
whatever has been used in testing. 


Polishing Paste 


Aluminite Paste is the trade name for 
a new product presented by E. Reed 
Burns Manufacturing Corporation, 26 
Jackson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
paste is compounded particularly for 
vse in polishing stainless steel and other 
1ustless alloys, where it is essential that 
no trace of iron become imbedded in 
the surface of the metal to become later 
« source for rust or discoloration. It is 
intended to replace abrasives containing 
ferric oxide. 


It is available in five grain sizes 
corresponding approximately to Turkish 
emery classifications 120 to 220. It 
can be used either with a Tampico 
bristle brush, or on a rag polishing 
wheel. When used at low speed it is 
said to give a satisfactory satin or 
Tampico finish. 

At regular polishing wheel speed, it 
will prepare the surface giving a good 
“bottom” from which to secure a high 
mirror finish, it is stated by the maker. 


The Burns company also has available 
a number of grades of its Steelshine 
Rouge in white and green for the final 
high coloring operation. 


Latest Produets 


Each month the new products or services an- 
nounced by companies in the metal and finishing 
equipment, supply and allied lines will be given 
brief mention here. More extended notices may 
appear later on any or all of these. In the 
meantime, complete data can be obtained from 
the companies mentioned. 


Airrubbing Machine. Single pad type, 
described in Bul. G4-34. Paasche Air- 
brush Company, 1909 ‘Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, III. 

Switches. Catalog 9 describes new 
instrument and control switches for a 
large variety of requirements. Maker 
states they are sturdy, compact and 
practically fool-proof. Electrical Instru- 
ments. New portable voltmeters and am- 
meters, described in Catalog 123. Rol- 
ler-Smith Company, 233 Broadway, N. Y. 

Production Spray Gun. H.D. B. No. 
5 Spray Gun which, it is stated, reduces 
material costs and leaves no orange peel 
effect. A feature is the new type nozzle 
head producing highly atomized break- 
uy of material at reduced forward speed 
of spray. Binks Manufacturing Company, 
106 Lafayette Street, N. Y. City. 

Paint Fluid Hose. Product said to 
be resistant to all commercial solvents, 
and to have from four to twenty times 
the life of rubber compounded hose. 
Provides better hold for couplings. Suit- 
able for paint, varnish and lacquer 
spray equipment, etc. Electric Hose 
and Rubber Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Welding, Brazing, Soldering. Linde 
Air Products Company, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, announces following 
new products: Prest-O-Lite outfits, in- 
cluding new 4-in-1 type for light  in- 
dustrial work, and two new plumbers’ 
outfits for soldering copper pipe; new 
portable Oxweld acetylene generator 
with 150 Ib. carbide capacity; Oxweld 
regulators with improved screen filter; 
new Oxweld cutting blowpipe for gen- 
eral duty; automatic stationary genera- 
tor, Type MP-5, delivering 1000 cu. ft. 
per hour. 

Anti-Rust Treatment. Loxal powder 
and solvent were developed for West- 
ern Union to provide means of easily 
coating metals to prevent rust or other 
corrosion. It is said to provide a good 
bond for further coatings. Available 
to users from Curtin-Howe Corporation, 
405 Lexington Avenue, Néw York. 

Induction Drying Ovens. Ajax Elec- 
trothermic Corporation, Trenton, N. J. 
Induction heating applied to drying of 
paint, lacquer, enamel, etc., on metal 
products. Drying is said to take place 
“from the inside out,” preventing case 
hardening and wrinkling. High economy 
is stressed. 
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Tumbling Barrels 


The Globe Machine and Stamping 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has rede- 
signed a line of tumbling barrels which 
are described in detail in their Catalog 
4-4. This new design in what is called 
their Tilting-Tumbling Finishing Bar- 
rels incorporates a number of new fea- 
tures, including the following: 

1. Five roller bearings at friction 
points. 

2. Patented work-shifting bottom 
which gives triple action, thus, it is 
stated, reducing operating time and giv- 
ing a more uniform quality to the work. 


SHIFTER HANDLE 


STEEL 


COVER 
BEARING (3) 


GEAR 


wer 


Seve, Gear 


GEAR SEGMENT 


IMPORTANT NOTE 
All of design and con- 
of New Design 
Tilting Tumbling Barrels are 
by patents amd 


ease 


3. Piston rod stock used for shafting 
throughout all Globe machines. 

4. Operating shafts and _ bearings 
lubricated by large grease pockets. 

The line of barrels made by this 
company covers a wide variety of special 
types such as the newly designed Tilt- 
ing-Tumbling Barrels; compartment 
type burnishing barrels; tapered hexa- 
gonal barrels; cylindrical horizontal 
barrels; special barrels for special re- 
quirements. 

The tilting barrels are made with 
either steel, wood, cast iron or cast 
brass shells. 


Induction Furnace Use 
for Melting Gains 


Ajax  Electrothermic Corporation, 
Trenton, N. J., announces the sale of 
a 300 . kw. Ajax-Northrup melting 
furnace equipment to the United States 
Navy Yard at Washington for the pro- 
duction of alloy steel castings. Four 
furnaces will be available for alternate 
operation, 2 of 2200 Ibs., 1 of 250 Ibs. 
and 1 of 100 Ibs. capacity. 

This installation will bring the total 
power used by Ajax-Northrup equip- 
ments in this country to over 14,000 
kw., and the world total to over 43,000 


ORIVE ROLLER 


kw. This marks an increase of almost 
19,000 kw. since January, 1931. 


The largest melting furnace of this 
type now installed in the United States 
has a capacity of four tons, and similar 
furnaces of this size are in use in Eng- 
land, Sweden and Germany. England 
and Sweden each have a five ton re- 
fining furnace, and in a recent Swed- 
ish installation space was provided for 
a 7 to 8 ton refining furnace. Japan 
has 13 installations with furnaces hold- 
ing from 100 to 2000 Ibs. and a total 
power supply of 2851 kw. 


Commercial Ajax-Northrup  equip- 
ments installed in the principal coun- 


Left—New Globe Tilt- 
‘ing Tumbling Barrel 


Right—Dixon Graphite 
Gun and Method of Ad- 


HAND WHEEL SHAFT 
GREASE CUP 


MAND WHEEL BRACKET 


stano justing and Filling it 


tries are as follows: United States 47, 
Germany 27, England 24, Russia 23, 
France 14, Japan 13, Sweden 5, Austria 
3, Canada, Denmark, Poland and Spain 
2 each, and Belgium, Hungary, Italy and 
Switzerland 1 each. 


There are in addition hundreds of 
Ajax-Northrup laboratory high fre- 
quency furnaces holding from an ounce 
to 30 pounds each. 


000) / 


000 LZ 


YEARS 


Sketch of Curve Showing Increase in 
Use of Ajax-Northrup Induction Fur- 
naces in World Use 


Graphite Gun for New 
Type Lubrication 


Through a new and novel invention 
in the form of a lubricating device tar. 
keted under the name of Grap)})-\j; 
Gun, Microfyne flake graphite, a pure 
lustrous silky lubricating powder ja, 
now be utilized for all-purpose |ybrj- 
cating service. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. 
Jersey City, N. J., miners, refiners and 
manufacturers of graphited products {or 
over 100 years, are manufacturers 0; 
the Graph-Air Gun and = Microfyne 
graphite. 


The Graph-Air Gun, being made of 
rubber, when squeezed, deposits the 
graphite where needed in measured 
amounts through positively controlled 
air pressure. The measured graphite 
volume is largely controlled by the posi- 
tion of nozzle in relation to the dial of 
top of gun. The nozzle may be turned 
to a complete shut-off position making 
the Gun practical to carry in tool kits 
without spilling graphite. A plug fitted 
to the bottom of the gun and easily 
snapped in and out, carries a disc of 
chamois for use as a burnisher. 

The gun comes filled ready for use, 
but when necessary to refill the gun 
head may be quickly unscrewed, ex- 
posing a large opening through which is 
inserted the “easy-pour chute spout” 
which is attached to the refill cans of 
Microfyne graphite. 

The 2” nozzle is standard with each 
gun, but an 8” nozzle may be secured 
at small extra cost. 

Microfyne graphite used by itself 
said to provide oilless, greaseless, tem- 
perature-proof combustion-proof, ‘rip- 
less, odorless lubrication on metal, wood. 
rubber, leather, paper, fibre, compos'- 
tion, varnish, or lacquered surfaces 

It is also recommended for use as 4 
co-lubricant with plain oil or grease. be- 
ing blown into oil holes or upon oiled or 
greased surfaces or mixed with plain 
oil or grease before applying. 
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Ceone-Fan Spray 
Nozzle 


A new nozzle for use on spray guns 
is being made by the Eclipse Air Brush 
Company, Inc., Newark, N. J. This 
cone fan nozzle is adjustable to any 
width or any speed, and, it is claimed, 
gives a finer break-up and smoother 
fnish. Used in connection with the 
new Eclipse G-6 gun, it is stated, it 


\ 
4 
Cone-Fan Spray Nozzle in Various 
Adjustments 


gives a most unusual range of per- 
formance. 

This gun includes such features as a 
flexible fluid valve, control which can 
be slowed down for touch-up work or 
opened for high speed production; ad- 
justable trigger pull; exposed packing 
gland for fast adjustment or quick re- 
packing; clean-out port; and removable 
air valve. 


Metals Reclaimed from 
Sweeps by Machine 


A very interesting machine has been 
developed by the Mine and Smelter 
Supply Company, with headquarters in 
Denver, Colo., and offices at 1775 Broad- 
way, New York City. It is called the 
new model 34 G-B portable placer ma- 
chine. The machine was designed 
primarily for recovering gold values in 
placer mining operations, but it has been 
found to be highly effective in the re- 
covery of precious metals from jewelers’ 
sweeps. 

The operating principles of the equip- 
ment are simple. When the material 
enters a perforated revolving scrubber 
and screen into which it can be in- 
troduced by hand it is subjected to a 
combination action of rolling, tumbling 
and washing which disintegrates the 
lumps. The screen perforations allow 
the fines to pass into the outer jacket 
where they are conveyed to an under- 
size launder and then onto a riffle. The 
coarse material then goes through a 
final washing spray, still further rolling 
and tumbling, and is passed through a 
discharge chute and out. 


The Effeet of Perspiration on Finishes 
By A. MIESEM 
Director of Sales, Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Company, Long Island City, New York" 


LTHOUGH one is being con- 

stantly reminded of the destruc- 
tive action of perspiration on wearing 
apparel, one is not likely to be as 
aware of similar destructive action on 
the finish of metal products. One does 
not normally couple in his mind the 
faded color in the foot portion of 
hosiery with the piebald cash register 
revealing base metal through its wal- 
nut graining, but both effects are but 
common examples of the destruction 
for which perspiration is responsible. 

In the development of organic fin- 
ishes designed to withstand the de- 
structive effects of perspiration it was 
first conceived that an accelerated test 
could be devised which would be in- 
dicative of the desired result. 

It was found, however, that certain 
finishes failed under these tests, but 
stood up well in contact with perspira- 
tion and vice versa. Therefore, other 
methods have been devised which con- 
form more to actual service conditions; 
namely direct contact with perspira- 
tion. One test method is to apply two 
coats of the finish to be tested directly 
on small discs of the same base sub- 
stance which will be used in actual 
service. These are given two days to 
set properly, then fastened to a belt 
and carried on the body with the finish 
in direct contact with the skin. An 
extra set of similarly finished discs or 
panels are set aside as controls. From 
time to time the belts are removed 


from the body and the panels tested 
on a scratch tester against the control 
for loss of hardness. It is essential, 
however, to conduct the test within 30 
minutes after removal of the belt as 
frequently the finishes toughen up tem- 
porarily when allowed to stand, Often 
blisters and irregular changes in lustre 
are to be observed as signs of pending 
failure. 

The advantage of the belt test lies 
in the fact that the degree and nature 
of failure can be easily observed and 
the comparative resistance to perspira- 
tion of various materials simultaneous- 
ly checked against a standard. By this 
method some finishes extremely tough 
and adherent under normal usage have 
been observed to break down in three 
hours so that they can easily be re- 
moved by a light scrape with the finger 
nail whereas specially developed per- 
spiration-resistant finishes have with- 
stood the destructive effect for three 
weeks and longer. 


Quick drying nitrocellulose lacquers 
have been developed with high per- 
spiration resistance. Products of this 
type should be _ particularly well 
adapted for finishing of searchlight 
shells, clocks, telephones, vanity cases, 
lighters, cash registers, electric flush 
plates and similar products subject to 
constant handling. 


*Abstracted from an article in a recent issue 
of “Product Engineering.” 


The fines and the metallic values 
which have passed through the screen 
go down the launder and onto the riffle, 
lodge in the corrugations from which 
they are recovered, while the waste 
products pass to the discharge chute. 

Full details of this machine are given 
in a folder which readers can obtain 
from the company. 


Oil Burner Valve 


The Hauck Manufacturing Company, 
126 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
designed a new type of regulating valve 
tor oil burners, called the Micro Regu- 
lating Valve. The purpose of this de- 
vice is to assure the minute regulation 
of oil to the burners, thus making it 
easy to duplicate instantly previous 
valve settings and operating conditions. 
This regulator, it is stated, saves fuel 
and time and reduces production waste. 
It is said also to minimize clogging and 
“fading away” of the flame with any 
oil, even the heaviest residues and tar. 

The operation of the valve is based 
cn a simple principle. The valve open- 
‘ng is an accurately and minutely vari- 


able orifice produced at a point where 
the rectangular slot in the cup shaped 
portion of the valve plate meets the 
stationary triangular opening in the 
ring seat. The area of this orifice is 
increased or decreased by minute incre- 
ments as the valve plug is turned. 

This regulator can be used with any 
type of burner on high or low pressure. 
No skill is required to operate it. It 
is recommended for such work as zine 
distillation, bronze melting, aluminum 
melting, lead refining, core baking, gal- 
vanizing and tinning, etc. 


Hauck Oil 
Burner Valve 
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Equipment and Supply Catalogs 


Maintenance Cleaning. The J. B. 
Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich. Illus- 
trated 32-page booklet describing prod- 
ucts for all types of maintenance clean- 
ing. (143) 

pH Control. Hellige, Inc., 179 East 
87th Street, New York City. Bulletin 
600. Comparators employing permanent, 
non-fading glass color standards; 24 
pages, illustrated. (144) 

Synthetic Resins for Paints and Varn- 
ishes. Bakelite Corporation, River Road, 
Bound Brook, N. J. Very readable 
illustrated booklet on subject of impor- 
tance to paint and varnish users, pro- 
cessers of various kinds, etc. (145) 

Nickel Plating. Tuttle Chemical Cor- 
poration, 245 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. Folder on “Zialite” process for 
nickel plating zinc and zinc base die 
castings. (146) 

Air Hoists. Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. Bul. 12107, 32 pages, 
illustrated. (147) 

Tumbling and Burnishing Barrels. 
Globe Machine and Stamping Company, 
1200 West 76th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
New catalog and price list. (148) 

Centrifugal Pumps. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Company, Har- 
rison, N. J. Bul. W. 321-B2. Single 
stage “Monobloc” pumps. (149) 

Welding. Linde Air Products Com- 
pany, 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 
“The Progress of Bronze-Welding,” 
illustrated 8-page folder; “The Testing 
and Qualification of Welders.” 24 pages, 
illustrated. (150) 

Roller Bearings. Bantam Ball Bear- 
ing Company, South Bend, Ind. Com- 
plete catalog. (151) 

Insulated Cable. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 80-page 
book on how to select electrical conduc- 
tors; chiefly heavy types. (152) 

Plating Manual. R. & H. Chemicals 
Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Wilmington, Del. <A 
highly useful work on copper, brass, 
bronze and zinc plating with du Pont 


cyanides; gives specifications and 
methods, with sections on preparation 
of solutions, operation, analysis, and 
cleaning metals prior to plating; dis- 
cusses advantages of cyanide solutions 
over acid solutions. (153) 

Power Control. Esterline - Angus 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Pamphlet 
on keeping down power bills. (154) 

Centrifugal Blowers. Roots-Conners- 
ville Blower Corporation, Connersville, 
Ind. Bul. 120-B10, illustrated. (155) 

Welding Lens. Lincoln-Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Circular. (156) 

Dust Collector. Pangborn Corpora- 
tion, Hagerstown, Md. Bul. 197, 24 
pages, on cloth screen type. (157) 

Pyrometers. Illinois Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc., 121 West Austin Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Bul 1726, Pyroll type, for 
surface temperatures of medium and 
large diameter revolving rolls, cylinders, 
driers, etc.: Bull. 1727, surface type, for 
rolls, molds, dies, platens, plastics, gen- 
eral research work, etc. (158) 


Air Compressors. Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, Phillipsburg, N. J. Bul. 2109. 
illustrated. (159) 

Vertical Speed Reducers. Falk (Cor. 
poration, Milwaukee, Wis. Bul. 27) 

(160) 

Refractories and Insulation. J ohns- 
Manville, 22 East 40th Street, New 
York. Bulletins on Sil-O-Cel brick and 
Superex Blocks. (161) 

Welding Rod Coatings. Foot. 
Mineral Company, Inc., 1609 Sunimer 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Issue of 
“Foote Prints” containing article by 
L. G. Bliss on rod behavior, gassing. 
etc. (162) 

Abrasive Wheels. Bakelite Corpora- 
tion, Bound Brook, N. J. Booklet on 
wheels bonded with Bakelite resinoid, 
used in many lines of industry. Con- 
siderable general information on grind- 
in? is included. (163) 

Furnace Pressure Control. Leeds and 
Northrup Company, 4901 Stenton Av- 
enue, Philadelphia, Pa. Bull. 842, illus- 
trated. Automatic device and metal- 
lurgical and other industrial furnaces 

(164) 


News of Associations 


American Foundrymen’s 
Association 


Plans for the International Foundry 
Congress and the annual convention and 
exposition of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association, to be held jointly 
at Philadelphia, Pa., October 22-26, are 
progressing rapidly. 

Considerable interest is being shown 
by manufacturers of foundry equipment 
and supplies, and the exposition promises 
to equal those of 1926, 1928 or 1930. 

The Philadelphia foundrymen are 
organizing committees to take care of 
the agenda of the congress and con- 
vention, and adequate arrangements are 
being made for all activities, social and 
technical. 


Save time. Use the coupon below to get any of the above catalogs or bulletins, 
or for data on any subject not mentioned this month, METAL INDUSTRY will 


see that you get them promptly. 


METAL INDUSTRY 
116 John Street, New York. 


(Insert below the number in parentheses 


[ wish to receive the following bulletins mentioned in July 


at end of each item desired.) 


Complete data on the exposition and 
any other phase of the convention can 
be obtained from C. E. Hoyt, American 
Foundrymen’s Association, 222 \est 
Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


American Electroplaters 
Seciety - N. Y. Branch 
New York Branch, A. E. S., held a 


meeting on May 24. It was very well 
attended. The most important business 
was the election of officers to serve in 
the coming year, as follows: 

President, John Rolff. 

Vice-president, Ralph Liquori. 

Secretary-treasurer, Frank MacStoker. 

Recording secretary, Arthur Wallace 

Librarian, Mr. Fleiterbaurn. 

Sergeant-at-arms, Harry Carlin. 

Asst. sergeant-at-arms, Samuel Gold- 
stein. 

Trustees, William Fisher, Justus 
Stremel and Benjamin Nadel. 

One of our old time members, Mr. 
Pittner, gave an interesting talk on the 
damage done to some of our largest 
municipally owned bronze statues and 
other metal works of art, by men who 
are unskilled in the art of metal finish- 
ing. One has but to look at some ot 
these so-called “refinished” statues to 
realize the importance and timeliness o! 
bittner’s remarks, for not only has the 
patina been destroyed, but in man) 
cases the marble work has been dam. 
aged by the strong acids used. 

Charles H. Proctor suggested that 
this matter be brought to the attention 
of the proper authorities to see that this 
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condition is remedied by such work be- 
ing done by properly skilled artisans. 
Mr. Bittner, who has a background of 
more than thirty years’ experience on 
such work, offered his services as ad- 
visor if this work were done by unem- 
ployed members of New York Branch, 
A. 

With great reluctance the branch ac- 
cepted the resignation of George Wil- 
son, who is to make his permanent 
home in Clearwater, Florida. Mr. Wil- 
son, who has served this branch in 
various offices, is an old-timer, and may 
well be called one of the “Old Guard.” 
President Rolff, in behalf of the branch, 
thanked Mr. Wilson for his invitation 
to the members to visit him at Clear- 
water, where he has ample accommo- 
dations. 

Charles H. Proctor, who, with his 
wife and son; sailed on the President 
Van Buren, May 31, on an extended sea 
voyage, expecting to be gone a few 
months, was wished Bon Voyage by 
the assemblage, and President Rolff ap- 
peinted a committee to see Mr. Proctor 
and his family off and to extend the 
felicitations of the branch. 

At the meeting of June 8, the new 
officers were installed by ‘our good 


friend, William Voss. In his inimitable 
way, “Brother Bill” delivered a eulogy 
on each incoming officer, interspersed 
with fitting remarks of advice in the 
conduct of the office, and in the main- 
tenance of the high position which we 
enjoy in the metal plating and finishing 
industry. 

The meeting was adjourned at an 
early hour, in order to partake of re- 
freshments, as is the custom on the 
night of installation of officers. With 
everyone having a ‘good time, it was 
apparent that besides being primarily an 
educational organization, the New York 
Kranch is helping to make it a social 
one, which is to be commended as one 
ci the secrets of progress. 

Arthur Wallace, 
Recording Secretary. 


Electrochemical Society 

The Electrochemical Society will hold 
its 66th Convention September 27-29 at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
The program will include technical ses- 
sions, a number of social functions, a 
ladies’ program and other events. Com- 
plete details will be given in a later 
issue. 


Personals 


R. L. Templin 


R. L. Templin, chief engineer of tests, 
Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been chosen as the 
1934 winner of the Charles B. Dudley 
Medal, awarded annually by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials to 
the author of the paper presented at 
the preceding annual meeting which is 
of outstanding merit and constitutes an 
original contribution to research in engi- 
neering materials. Mr. Templin’s paper, 
presented in 1933, was entitled “The 
Fatigue Properties of Light Metals and 
Alloys.” In it he described a new type 
of direct tension-comparison fatigue ma- 
chine and gave important fatigue data 
on. many commercial light alloys. 

The medal was formally awarded at 
the A. S. T. M. annual meeting in At- 
lantic City, June 25-29. 

Mr. Templin received his technical 
education at the University of Kansas 
(C.E. 1915; M.E. 1925) and University 
of Illinois, 1917, from which he re- 
ceived his M.S. in Theoretical and Ap- 
plied Mechanics. While at the University 
of Illinois, Mr. Templin was Research 
Fellow in the Engineering Experiment 
Station. Later he became engineering 
physicist at the United States Bureau 
cf Standards. He has held his present 
position since 1919. 


D. A. Nemser has been appointed 
development engineer for the Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc., New 


R. L. TEMPLIN 


York, and will make his headquarters 
at Hartford, Conn. (P. O. Box 143). 
Mr. Nemser was with Pratt and Whit- 
ney Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
as metallurgist for ten years, and was 
chief metallurgist the last five years. 
He will now work with manufacturers 
throughout New England on problems 
involving use of nickel alloys, ferrous 
alloys containing nickel, etc. 

A. V. Gruber, formerly with Metals 
Coating Company of America, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is now head of Molten 
Metallizing Corporation, 13th and Grand 
Streets, Hoboken, N. J. The company 


uses the sprayed molten metal process 
for coating any type of surface with 
practically any metal, according to Mr. 
Gruber. 

Edward F. T. Faint is in the Allen- 
town Hospital, Allentown, Pa., recover- 
ing from an operation. Mr. Faint is a 
prominent member of the American 
Electro-Platers’ Society. He will be 
glad to hear from his friends. 


Obituaries 


John F. Beers 


John F. Beers, founder and for the 
past 17 years president of Beers’ Plat- 
ing Works, Inc., 505 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died suddenly on June 
7, 1934. He was 61 years old and had 
been active in the electroplating in- 
dustry for the past 45 years. 

After serving as foreman of the plat- 
ing and polishing department of C, J. 


JOHN F. BEERS 


(An old snapshot, the only available 
photo) 


Tagliabue Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, for 16 years, Mr. Beers or- 
ganized his own firm. This company 
has been a success for the past 17 years. 
Associated in the company with Mr. 
seers has been his son, who has had 
16 years experience, and who will con- 
tinue to operate it as president. 

Besides his son, Mr. Beers is  sur- 
vived by his widow. 


John R. Neison 


John Randolph Neison of Rydal, Pa., 
chairman of the board of directors and 
also treasurer of The Ajax Metal Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, died June 16, 1934. 
He had been connected with the com- 
pany since 1882, and had served in vari- 
ous capacities until he finally arose to 
the highest office. 

Mr. Neison was also vice-president 
of the Abington Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Abington, Pa., a member of The 
Union League, and the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club. He was a gradu- 
ate of Girard College, Philadelphia. 
Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Neison; a son, John R. Neison, Jr.; 
and a brother, Philip Neison. 
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Edwin L. Crosby 


Edwin Lewis Crosby, founder and 
president of the Detroit Electric Furnace 
Company, Detroit, Mich., died May 5, 
1934, age 53 His death resulted 
from injuries he sustained in an auto- 
mobile accident at Ludlow, Mass. 

Mr. Crosby was born at Plymouth, 
Mich. After graduation from local 
schools he joined the Semet Solvay 
Company. Later, when he had com- 
pleted a course in electrical engineering, 
he took charge of electrical operations 
for that company for several years. 

In 1905 Mr. Crosby joined the staff of 
the Detroit Edison Company, for whom 
he was chief power salesman for 13 
years. In 1918 he resigned, and formed 


EDWIN CROSBY 


the Detroit Electric Furnace Company, 
of which he was vice-president and gener- 
al manager until 1920, when he became 
president. His enthusiasm and interest 
in the field of electric melting was com- 
municated to utilities, foundries, and in- 
dustrial concerns. His courage and 
ability in this new industry stamped him 
as a pioneer in electric melting problems. 

Mr. Crosby held memberships in the 
Electrochemical Society and the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association. He was 
a frequent contributor to industrial pub- 
lications. 


John C. Weoodison 


John Carr Woodison, president of E. 
J. Woodison Company, Detroit, Mich., 
large foundry supply concern, died 
May 11, 1934, aged 53. 

Mr. Woodison had joined the De- 
troit company in 1912, in affiliation with 
his brothers, the late Edward J. Woodi- 
son and the late Charles H. Woodison. 
He was successively secretary, vice- 
president and president. 

At the time of his death Mr. Woodi- 
son was also president of The E. J. 
Woodison Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont.; vice-president of Canadian 
Foundry Supplies and Equipment, Ltd., 
Montreal, Que.; vice-president of M. A. 
Bell Company, St. Louis, Mo.; vice- 
president of Wolverine Buff Company, 
Detroit. He was also prominent in 
social, fraternal and religious affairs in 
Detroit. 

Mr. Woodison is survived by his 
widow; two sons, John and Charles; 
and a sister, Mrs. J. B. Carmichael. 


—— 


George H. Smith 


George Hotchkiss Smith of Proyj- 
dence, R. I., well-known 
manufacturer and designer tools, 
died June 8, 1934, in his 83rd year. Hy 
learned the machinist’s trade at the 
Smith & Garvin plant at Lakewood, 
N. J., and studied mechanical drafting 
at Cooper Union. Entering the emyp|o, 
of Brown & Sharpe at Providence jy 
1878, he was promoted the following 
year to chief draftsman. 


In 1885 Mr. Smith and Elmer A 
Beaman organized the Beaman and 
Smith Company, to manufacture :a- 
chine tools in Providence. He retired 
in 1914. W.H.M 


JOHN C. WOODISON 


Industrial and Fin 


Fabricated Metals Code 
Amendment Approved 


An amendment to the Fabricated 
Metals code which eliminates necessity 
of supplementary code authorities for 
man subdivisions of the industry was 
approved last month by General Hugh 
S. Johnson. The amendment permits 
members of the industry (fabricated 
metal products manufacturing and metal 
finishing and coating) to operate under 
the code, with the assistance of such 
additional fair trade practice provisions 
as may be found necessary, without 
submission of supplementary codes. 

A further provision permits groups 
or subdivisions which may be now or 
hereafter operating under approved sup- 
plemental codes to withdraw those codes 
and operate in accordance with the 
amendment, which became effective 
June 16. 

Trade Practice Complaints 

Acting Division Administrator Barton 
W. Murray has approved a plan sub- 
mitted by the Code Authority for the 
Fabricated Metal Products Manufactur- 
ing and Metal Finishing and Metal 


ancial News 


Coating Industry for the administration 
of the fair trade practice provisions of 
the code and has authorized the Code 
Authority to handle all trade practice 
complaints. The order specifies that 
complaints by one member of the in- 
dustry against another for failure to 
comply with the labor provisions of the 
code shall be classed as trade practice 
complaints. 


Cede Authorities Set Up 
for Several Metal Lines 


A number of Code Authorities were 
recognized last month by the N.R.A. 
officials in charge of various codes gov- 
erning the metal producing and fabri- 
cating lines. Personnel of the authorities 
are as follows: 

Lead Industry—Clinton H. Crane, 
president, St. Joseph Lead Company, 
chairman; F. H. Brownell board chair- 
man, American Smelting and Refining 
Company vice-chairman; F. M. Carter, 
president, National Lead Company, vice- 
chairman; James F. McCarthy, presi- 
dent, Hecla Mining Company; F. Y. 
Robertson, vice-president, United States 


Smelting, Refining and Mining Com- 
pany; G. W. Lambourne, president, 
Park Utah Consolidated Mines Com- 
pany; John A. McCarthy, vice-president, 
United Metals Selling Company; Rk. M. 
Roosevelt, vice-president, Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company; P. E. Sprague, vice- 
president, Metals Refining Company: 
W. Y. C. Hunt, vice-president, Reynolds 
Metals Company, and F. E. Wormser, 
secretary and treasurer of the Lead 
Industries Association as secretary and 
treasurer for the code board. 
Collapsible Tube Industry—Chairnian, 
Stanley E. Rumbough, president, \\ hite 
Metal Manufacturing Company, 
boken, N. J.; Frederic Remington, 
president, Peerless Tube Company, 
Bloomfield, N. J.; K. Kleindeck, vice- 
president, Atlantic Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 555 S. Belmont Ave., Newark, 
N. J.; H. S. Darlington, president, 
A. H. Wirz, Inc., Chester, Pa. and 
A. W. Paul, president, Wheeling Stamp- 
ing Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Industrial Furnace Manufacturing— 
Chairman, A. O. Dauch, manager ©! 
sales, George J. Hagan Company, 2400 
E. Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. 5. 
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Wallis, president, Pittsburgh, Lectro- 
melt Furnace Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
H. G. Dixon, president, H. L. Dixon 
Company, Rosslyn Station, Carnegie, 
Pa. W. H. Cosgrove, vice-president, 
Swindell-Dressler Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and F. M. Hartford, Allied 
Engineeing Company, 4150 E. 56th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Approved Codes Unaffected 
by New N.B.A. Price Policy 


Widespread misunderstanding of a 
new policy regarding prices prompted 
the National Recovery Administration 
last month to issue the following, under 
signature of General Johnson: 

“The main purpose of that announce- 
ment was to obtain some uniformity in 
future codes and, while it is our hope 
that industries under approved codes 
may desire to agree to changes, the 
policy order does not now affect them 
and will not unless and until the ad- 
justment has been worked out in nego- 
tiations with the interested code 
authorities. In no event will there be 
any imposed change in an approved 
code or any change suggested without 
relation to the particular conditions in 
that industry. It should be clearly un- 
derstood that all of the provisions of 
approved codes, including their price 
provisions, are in full force and effect 
and must be complied with.” 


Copper Users Asked to 
Sign Buying Agreements 


Consumers of copper, meaning manu- 
facturers of all products requiring cop- 
per, were requested last month to sign 
agreements with the Copper Code 
Authority under which they would pur- 
chase a definite amount of Blue Eagle 
copper, based on their sales of finished 
goods. It was also requested that 
copper consumers certify that all copper 
they have bought since April 28 has 
been Blue Eagle metal. It was under- 
stood that both the certificate and the 
buying agreement with the Code Au- 
thority were necessary to have the 
finished products qualify as made en- 
tirely of Blue Eagle copper insofar as 
that metal was used in manufacture. 
The agreements were to run_ until 
August 1, the date when the Code 
Authority’s ban on sale of non-Blue 
Eagle copper by copper producers 
expires. 


Legislation Affects Tin 


A bill passed by Congress before the 
end of the session prohibits for one year 
the exportation from the United States 
of any tin plate scrap material from 
which tin can be recovered by detinning 
or other reclamation processes, except 
upon permit issued by the Secretary of 
War. It is expected the President will 
sign the bill. The National Association 


Approved Codes in the Metal Industries* 


Effective Max. 
Industry Date Hours 
Nickel and June 4, 40 
Nickel Alloys 1934 


Collapsible Mar. 27, 40 
Tubes 1934 


Lead June 4, 40 
1934 


Industrial Furnace April 2, 40 
Manufacturing 1934 


*For all 
cember 193, 


uments, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each. 


codes approved to date see Metal Industry for De- lent 
: 3, February, March, May and June, 1934. Complete 
— of any code can be obtained from the Superintendent of 


Mia. Points of Interest 
Wage in Trade Practice, etc. 
40c Prohibits inaccurate adver- 

tising, labelling, brand- 
ing, etc. 

Prohibits unwarranted 
threats of law suits. 

40-35c¢ May institute open price 

plan and uniform cost 
accounting system. 

Prohibits selling below cost 
except to meet com- 
petitor’s cost. 

47'4-30c Prohibits guarantee against 
price decline. 

Prohibits changing prices 
after award of contract; 
or contracting for un- 
specified amounts at 
fixed price. 

Prohibits taking back ob- 
solete material at a price 
other than scrap. 

Prohibits inaccurate adver- 
tising, unwarranted 
threats of law suits. 

Prohibits selling below 
cost with specific ex- 
ceptions. 

Furnishing customers with 
free drawings or equiva- 

confidential infor- 

mation, except in special 
circumstances. 


40-35c 


of Waste Material Dealers was active 
in having the bill amended, its original 
form having been found objectionable by 
the scrap trade. 

Another bill passed by the last Con- 
gress calls for investigation of the ex- 
tent to which the United States is de- 
pendent upon foreign nations for its tin 
supply. Ownership and control of tin 
resources will also be looked into. The 
National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, representing the scrap metal 
trade, is interested in the investigation, 


Bridgeport Brass Company 
Plans Teo Issue New Stock 
The Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has filed with the 
Federal Trade Commission, an applica- 
tion under the provision of the securities 
act, for permission to issue additional 
capital stock, the proceeds to be applied 
to its banking indebtedness. The com- 
pany proposes offering to holders of 
record of its capital stock without par 
value the right to subscribe for three 
additional shares for each five shares 
held of record, issuing 272,922 shares 
of capital stock without par value and 
subscription warrants for that amount 
of stock, at an aggregate price to the 
public not exceeding $1,705,762.50. 


Seale Makers Merging 


A plan was proposed to stockholders 
last month whereby Hobart Manufac- 
turing Company, Troy, Ohio, will ac- 
quire all assets of the Dayton Scale 
Division of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
return for which International is to take 
a substantial minority interest in Hobart. 


New Metal Warehouse 


Steel Sales Corporation, Chicago, IIL., 
has opened a new warehouse at St. 
James Street, Detroit, Mich., in the 
former plant of Rickenbacker Motors. 
The company previously had only a 
sales office in Detroit. F. W. Walters, 
vice-president of the company is in 
charge. Besides all types of steel prod- 
ucts and welding supplies, the company 
stocks brass, copper, aluminum, nickel, 
Monel, zinc, phosphor bronze and 
other nonferrous metals in a_ variety 
of forms. Complete facilities are main- 
tained for shearing, re-rolling, edging 
and straightening. 


Complaint Against Smelters 
Dismissed 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
dismissed the complaint against the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany which charged unlawful acquisition 
of the stock of the Federated Metals 
Corporation. 


Beryllium-copper is being cast into 
non-sparking tools for use in mining 
and oil handling. Wrenches, chisels, 
hammers, etc., are being made of this 
alloy by a western foundry, it is 
reported. 
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Business Items---Verified 


Illinois Testing Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, IIL, is repairing considerable 
damage done to its plant recently when 
a water tank crashed through the roof 
of the building in which it occupies the 
fourth floor. Company manufactures 
pyrometers and other instruments. 


Beers Plating Works, Inc., 505 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is now oper- 
ating under the supervision of William 
F. Beers, manager, who was placed in 
full charge after the death of John S. 
Beers, president. 

Enequist Chemical Company, Prook- 
lyn, N. Y., producer of industrial clean- 
ers, has removed to larger quarters at 
255 Freeman Street. The new telephone 
number is EVergreen 9-3720. The 
company was organized in 1930 by John 
Enequist, who is its president. Suc- 
cessfully weathering the depression, it 
has now found it necessary to take a 
new building having about three times 
the space of the previous quarters on 
tayard Street. The company was par- 
tially reorganized in 1933, when the 
organization was joined by Nelson E. 
Myers and Louis H. Cates. These men 
are now vice-president and treasurer, 
respectively. 

Conneautville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Conneautville, Pa., recently organ- 
ized and incorporated by Lee Laret, of 
Butler, Pa., and associates, to manufac- 
ture automatic bowling alleys, has 
acquired the three-story plant formerly 
occupied by the Simplex Body and 
Manufacturing Company. Machinery 
and equipment has been installed and 
operations started. 

Gilby Wire Company, Riverside Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., declared a dividend 
of ten cents per share on its no par 
stock, payable June 15, the first dis- 
tribution to stockholders in three years. 
Wilbur B. Driver, president, states that 
Gilby is now operating at a profit, not- 
withstanding increased costs due to 
NRA, and the fact that selling prices 
have not been advanced, and in many 
cases have been substantially reduced. 


Company manufactures pure nickel and 
alloys in various forms for radio tubes, 
and “Tophet,” nickel-chrome resistance 
wire for electric heating appliances. It 
employs 150 people. It is planned to 
incorporate in France as a_ separate 
French company under the name of 
Gilby Wire Company Societe Anonyme. 
The French factory is located in Puteaux, 
near Paris. 

Robert R. Cairnie, formerly foreman 
of the Ohio Injector Company, Wads- 
worth, Ohio, has leased the plant of 
the K. & F. Brass Foundry, Orrville, 
Ohio, which has been idle for the past 
two years. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., paid $1 a share dividend 
on its stock on June 30, the first dis- 
tribution since December, 1931. 


National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, will pay a common divi- 
dend of 12% cents a share July 15, the 
first distribution on common since 
October, 1931, when 37% cents was 
paid. Current business warrants the 
payment, it was stated, and if it con- 
tinues this rate will be paid quarterly, 
making annual dividend 50 cents. 


George Olderson and William C. 
Yenger have joined the organization of 
the Rochester Smelting and Refining 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., nonferrous 
ingot producer. Mr. Olderson was for 
the past 13 years in charge of plant 
operations for Federal Metals Corpora- 
tion at the Duquesne Reduction plant, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Yenger has been 
with Michigan Smelting and Refining 
the past two years, and for the previous 
seven years was with H. Kramer and 
Company, Chicago, Ill.. He will act as 
eastern sales agent for Rochester Smelt- 
ing, with offices in New York City. 

Jamestown Metal Equipment Com- 
pany, Jamestown, N. Y., has acquired 
Blackstone Manufacturing Company, 
Jamestown, maker of washing machines, 
and will continue to operate it. De- 
partments include tool room, stamping, 
polishing, grinding and lacquering. 


Matthiessen and Hegeler Zinc Com- 
pany, La Salle, Ill., has resumed Opera- 
tion of its plant, all labor difficy);; 
having been completely adjusted 
cording to the company. 


Johnson Bronze Company, Newcas:|- 
Pa., has granted recognition to a anion 
and its 525 employees have returned 
to work after striking last month. 

British Aluminium Company, Londo 
England, has just issued about $12.50). 
000 of new securities, and will use the 
funds for its redemption program aj 
fecting some $24,600,000 of securities 
issued since 1924 to provide funds for 4 
great water power and aluminum plant 
development. A. C. B. 


es 
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New Incorperations 


American Cyanamid and Chemical 
Corporation, New York, announces a 
quisition of the plant, properties, and 
business of Burton Explosives, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of high 
explosives and blasting supplies. 


Lansing Pattern and Manufacturing 
Company, Lansing, Mich.; $15,000 capi- 
tal; to make wood and metal patterns: 
by G. S. Bygrave and associates, 7(() 
Sheridan Street. 


Lima Metal Products, Inc., Lima. 
Ohio; $110,000 capital; make metal 
equipment; by H. J. Meredith and as- 
sociates, Savings Bank Building. 


Hirst Hicks, Inc., Taunton, Mass. 
foundry jobbing; by W. Hirst, 272 Cen- 
ter Street, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Eugene S. Powers & Horace B. Nicli- 
olson, Inc., Camden, N. J., to manufac- 
ture brass, bronze and other castings, 
tools, etc.; care of W. B. Woolcott, 
West Jersey Trust Building. 

Ford Gum and Machine Company, 
Lockport, N. Y.; to manufacture vend- 
ing machines; by P. J. Snyder and as- 
sociates. 

Boston Pipe and Fittings Company, 
Inc., 275 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass.; $90,000 capital; by S. R. Mit- 
chell and associates. 


Use of Copper in 1933 Far Below 1929 But Above 19:32 


The following table from the year book of the American’ Buildings (f). 
Bureau of Metal Statistics, shows the use of copper in the Castings n.e.s. (d) 


United States for the chief products requiring copper, for the 


years 1929, 1932 and 1933, the earliest year representing the Coinage 


peak consumption, and 1932 the lowest, in tons of 2,000 pounds: Copper-bearing steel 

Purpose 1929 
Electrical mfres. (a) 261,000 90,000 
164,000 27,000 


Telephones and telegraphs 


Light and power lines (b) ....... 127,000 
Wire cloth 9,000 4,200 
Other rod and wire. . .. 106,200 30,000 
Ammunition . 6,900 3,900 
Automobiles (c). 138,200 32,300 


1932 1933 Radiators, heating 


49,000 Railway equipment 
Refrigerators 

Shipbuilding .. 

Washing Machines 


Other uses 
Mfres. for export 


(a) Generators, motors, electric locomotives, switchboards, light bulbs, etc. 
(b) Transmission and distribution wire and bus bars. 


(c) Does not include starter, generator, and ignition equipment. 
(d) Bearings, bushings, lubricators, valves and fittings. 


(f) Excludes electrical work. 
n. €. s. means “not elsewhere stated.” 


Clocks and watches. 


Fire-fighting apparatus. 


Radio receiving sets 


59,000 29,000 36,000 
79,500 27,000 36,00) 
4,300 1,500 2.800 
1,200 100 100 
2,600 800 1,500 
2,400 1,100 
2,100 2.400 
15,500 11.500 
9,600 S00 
17,200 11.400 
2,400 1.800 
4,500 1,000 


Water heaters, household 2,300 1,500 


70,000 300 40,000 
74,900 22 15,600 


1,159,800 415,000 


Use in pounds per person 19.08 6.60 
Shipments by refineries 


1,119,409 381,729 
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News From Metal Industry Correspondents 


New England States 


Waterbury. Connecticut 


July 2, 1934. 

The pick up in local brass plants which 
continued during the past five months 
seems to have slowed up. However, 
there has been less than the normal 
seasonal decline. In fact, it seems to 
be more of a halt in the monthly ad- 
vances rather than a recession. John H. 
Goss, vice-president, Scovill Manufac- 
turing Company, said last month that a 
slight dropping off is to be expected 
during the summer as there is always 
a slight recession then and during the 
winter. 


“T would not say that we have turned 
the corner,” he said, “but I will say that 
we are on the upward spiral. Business 
in general has been good the past few 
months. I cannot see any considerable 
slump for the summer, although the 
business of local brass concerns does 
slow up in the summer and winter, and 
shows spurts in the spring and fall.” 


According to F. S. Chase, president 
of the Chase Companies, business is 
steadily improving. With Congress ad- 
journed and all contemplated national 
legislation completed for the time being, 
business should continue on a _ steady 
plane, he said, although he pointed out 
that it is natural to expect a_ slight 
recession during the summer. 


C. H. Granger, vice-president of the 
Waterbury Clock Company, said that 
the clock business is slowing up now, 
but that is to be expected as the biggest 
business in the industry is in the late 
summer and fall, in anticipation of the 
Christmas season. 


Employment in all lecal concerns em- 
ploying 65 persons or more increased 
783 during May, as compared with April, 
according to the Chamber of Commerce 
figures, and 6,570 as compared with 
May, 1933. The total now employed 
in that group is 30,864. In the eight 
largest factories there are onw 16,637 
employed, an increase of 191 over April 
and 4,500 over May, 1933. Total bank 
clearings for May were $5,683,000, an 
increase of $869,300 over April and 
$1,480,700 over May, 1933. Electricity 
consumed in May amounted to 10,641,- 
109 kilowatt hours, a decrease of 10,159 
kilowatt hours as compared with April 
but an increase of 1,955,782 as com- 
pared with May of 1933. 


Shoe Hardware Company of this city 
is reported to be busy on a number 
ot large orders for a new slide fastener 
device for trousers which it has _ re- 
cently perfected, called ‘“‘Quik-Fastener.” 


The ¢oncern is now working two shifts 
daily. 


American Brass Company, Chase 
Companies, Inc., and Scovill Manufac- 


turing Company last month advanced 
prices on all copper products one-half 
cent a pound, and on all brass and 
nickel-silver products one-quarter cent 
a pound. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents a share, payable July 2. 


Much gratification was experienced 
locally at the recent declaration of a 
dividend by Kennecott Copper Company, 
the first in over two years. Much stock 
is held locally, as when the stockholders 
of the Chase Companies sold out to 


Kennecott they were paid in Kennecott 
stock, 


John H. Goss, vice-president, Scovill 
Manufacturing Company was one of the 
industrial and business leaders of the 
country who, on the invitation of Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Mo- 
tors, attended a forum on progress held 
in Chicago on the eve of the official 
reopening of the Century of Progress 
exposition. 


Patents granted to local inventors 
during the past month included the 
following: To Franklin B. and Hamil- 
ton R. Bristol, assignors to the Bristol 
Company, a hygrometer; Karl W. Hall- 
den, assignor to the Hallden Machine 
Company, “a veriable relation of feed 
and cut-off’; James F. Duncan, as- 
signor to the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, collapsible shower curtain 
bracket; Jerome R. LaVigne, assignor 
to the Waterbury Buckle Company, 
metal tag; Leonard R. Carley, assignor 
to the Patent Button Company, a but- 
ton; Adolph C. Recker, assignor to the 
Chase Companies, radiator unit. 

W. R. B. 


Connecticut Notes 


July 2, 1934. 

BRISTOL—Directors of the Bristol 
Brass Corporation last month voted a 
quarterly common dividend of 25 cents 
a share, payable June 15, and $1.75 a 
share on the perferred, payable July 2. 

New Departure Manufacturing Com- 
pany stockholders have elected Edward 
E. Gill, general production manager 
and manager of the Bristol plant, to 
the board of directors. All other direc- 
tors were reelected last month, and the 
directors reelected all officers. The 
company’s plants in this city and Meri- 
den are closed from June 29 to July 16 
for repairs and inventory. 


MERIDEN—lInternational Silver Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of $1 a 
share on the 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 1. A like 
disbursement was made three months 


ago. 


Manning Bowman Company has set 
up a special display of its products in 
an automobile truck body designed for 
a display of merchandise. It is now en- 
route to Chicago and will be used in 
that territory. 

Federal Cutlery Company is consider- 
ing removal to Plainville, and the Plain- 
ville Chamber of Commerce is promoting 
a plan to rebuild the dam at the Edwin 
Hill factory which will be leased by 
the concern if this improvement is made, 


HARTFORD—A reorganization of the 
United Aircraft Corporation, which con- 
trols the Pratt and Whitney Airplane 
Engine Company of this city, is being 
planned. George J. Mead of this city, 
engineer and designer of Pratt & 
Whitney engines, will be one of the 
directors of the reorganized corporation. 


NEW BRITAIN—The city’s heaviest 
taxpayers and the amounts they are 
paying this year, as announced by the 
tax collector last month are as follows: 
American Hardware Corporation, $273,- 
118; Stanley Works, $189,050; Landers, 
Frary and Clark, $158,750; North and 
Judd, $49,870; Fafner Bearing Company, 
$38,974; New Britain Machine Com- 
pany, $6,679; New Britain-Gridley Ma- 
chine Company, $17,119. 

A fire at the North and Judd Manu- 
facturing Company plant on Stanley 
Street last month caused damage of 
$5,000, chiefly from the water which 
ran over partly completed stock and 
over the factory electric power system. 
It is believed to have started from a 
spark igniting dust accumulated in the 
flues leading from the buffing machinery 
to the roof. The fire spread to the roof 
and to the housing of the elevator 
machinery. 


BRIDGEPORT — Bridgeport Brass 
Company is starting the erection of a 
one-story manufacturing building to cost 
about $40,000. 


TORRINGTON—Torrington Company 
directors have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents a share, 
payable July 2 to stockholders of record 
June 20. 

About 25 workers of the Torrington 
Company went out on a strike last 
month, demanding more wages and 
changes in working conditions. It did 
not interrupt the work of the factory, 
and most of the men later came back 
after adjustments had been made. 


MIDDLETOWN—Employees of the 
Remington-Noiseless Typewriter Com- 
pany, who went out on a strike over a 
month ago, returned before the agree- 
ment was made between the officials 
of Remington-Rand, Inc., owners of the 
plant, and the representatives of the em- 
ployees in all the plants of the company, 
The local strike was part of a strike 
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called in the four plants of the com- 
pany including those in Syracuse and 
Ilion, N. Y., and Norwood, Ohio. The 
local employees said they had been 
misled by out of town representatives 
and returned to work on the basis of a 
private understanding with the local of- 
ficials. Later, an agreement was reached 
between the officials of the controlling 
organization and the representatives of 
the employees whereby the company 
recognized the unions and the latter 
agreed to a continuation of the open 
shop policy. W. R. B. 


Providence, R. I. 


July 2, 1934. 

There is little likelihood of any re- 
newed demand for increased activity for 
machine products, until there is some 
definite indication that the current de- 
cline in general industrial lines is not 
likely to be prolonged or prove more 
than seasonal in scope, according to the 
heads of metal trades concerns here. 
At the moment operations are slow and 
at a level somewhat under that of a 
month ago. This applies to the jewelry 
industry, the general machinery and 
tool trade, and to the textile equipment 
divisions. 


A reorganization has been effected of 

e Mason Manufacturing Company, 
cast Providence, one of the oldest of 
the New England manufacturers of tin 
goods. Andrew J. Sordoni, Kingston, 
Pa., has acquired a controlling interest. 
He also controls the Wilkes-Barre Can 
Company, organized in 1857. Products 
ot the two concerns largely supplement 
each other, and compete in only a few 
instances. In accordance with his settled 
policy, Mr. Sordoni will make no sub- 
stantial changes in the management of 
the Mason company. 

United Engravers, Inc., has been in- 
corporated here by Erving T. Arnold, 
W. V. Sumpter and Harry A. Tuell. 

George L. Tillinghast, president and 
treasurer, L. H. Tillinghast Supply Com- 
pany, Providence, was elected vice- 
president of the Plumbing and Heating 
Wholesalers of New England. 

Dee Jewelry Company has moved its 
office and factory from 756 Eddy Street 
to 45 Richmond Street. 

Overseers of the Imperial Knife Com- 
pany, manufacturers of knives for jewel- 
ers, held a farewell party June 5 for 
Michael Mirando, one of the owners of 
the company, and Joseph Fazzano, an 
overseer, who sailed June 9 for Italy. 

American Screw Company declared 
quarterly dividend of twenty cents a 
share on its capital stock, and Nichol- 
son File Company has declared its usual 
dividend, both payable July 2. 

George Briggs of the Screw Machine 
Products Corporation, Providence, has 
been appointed a member of the Code 
Authority for the National Screw Ma- 
chine Products Manufacturing Industry. 

Paul C. DeWolf, vice-president, 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been re-elected sécretary to 
the Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute. 


Consolidated Lacquering Company, 
112 Point Street, Providence, is owned 
by Frederick T. Worrell, according to 
his statement filed at City Hall. 

George L. Claflin Company has been 
awarded judgment for $69 and costs on 
disputed book account against Arthur 
Gagnon, doing business as the Mikado 
Japanning Company. 


R. A. and W. S. Greene Company. 
manufacturing jewelry, which has been 
in receivership for several months, ha; 
been dissolved by decree of Superior 
Court. The receiver, Harry L. Greene 
filed his final report showing a balance 
on hand of $4,037.35, with claims 9; 
record totaling $8,561.96. A dividend oj 
19.5% was ordered paid. W. H. M. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Newark, New Jersey 


July 2, 1934. 

Metal Welding Company, formerly of 
Broad and Clay Streets, has leased a 
building at 310-12 Ogden Street, and 
will continue operations there. 

Reynolds Metal Company, has bought 
the glass bulb works of the General 
Electric Company, in Harrison, together 
with a plot of ground. The works com- 
prises eight mill buildings on 2% acres, 
and the additional plot is nearly three 
acres. Reynolds makes metal products, 
and has plants in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Milwaukee, Louisville, Knoxville 
and Richmond. 

Volco Company, manufacturer of cop- 
per wire, has purchased the Wright fac- 
tory at Kenilworth. The new concern 
is making repairs and will employ fifty 
hands. 

The Ogdensburg plant of the New 
Jersey Zinc Company, which has been 
scheduled for curtailment of operations, 
will remain on the previous employment 
scale. The plant has been working on 
a 15-day a month program to give em- 
ployment to all employees. It was 
rumored that the plant might discon- 
tinue completely, following the an- 
nouncement by the Sussex County 
Board of Taxation that an appeal by 
the zinc company for a reduction in the 
assessment on the Sterling plant at 
Ogdensburg of $1,200,000 had been de- 
ried. The plant employs about 250 men. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


July 2, 1934. 
Miner Edgar Chemical Corporation, 
lacquer maker, was involved in recent 
arguments in Federal Court concerning 
bankruptcy petitions against Consoli- 
dated Chemical Company. Miner Edgar 
is now under a trustee in bankruptcy. 


July 2, 1934. 
The more than 2,000 employees of 
the Remington-Rand plant in Ilion are 
now back at work after a strike which 
was settled by what is considered by 


both the employees and the manage- 


ment as a workable and satisfactory 
compromise. Before the workers went 
back to their benches they held a parade 
of celebration in which 2,000 took part. 


The workers struck because they said 
the management would not recognize 
the union. Under the compromise both 
the workers and the management are 
satisfied. 


On Monday morning, June 4, the 
Remington-Rand factory in Ilion was 
thrown open for workers to return to 
work after several weeks of striking 
brought on by the workers who claimed 
that the Remington-Rand officials would 
not recognize the union. The doors 
were ordered open by Works Manager 
A. M. Ross. None of the strikers re- 
turned to work but state and local police 
were called to keep order among the 
400 picketers outside the shops. There 
was no indication of violence. While 
this was in progress the National Labor 
Board in New York City was attempting 
to effect a peaceable settlement of the 
strike. The strikers voted to continue 
their strike until the union was 
recognized. 


Steady increase in manufacturing 
operations in the metal trades in Utica 
was reported by factory executives early 
in June. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Company, Utica, 
which recently considered an offer to 
go to New Haven, is planning to re- 
main in Utica and increase the number 
of its employees. 


Employment in the major industries 
in Utica during May averaged 16.9% 
higher than a year ago, and working 
hours increased 6.1% over the corre- 
sponding month last year. Increases 
in the number of employees of 7.6% 
in the metal trades group and 5.5% in 
the foundry group were noted. 

George Shanahan, manager of Bos- 
sert Corporation, reported increased ac- 
tivity. The concen is busy making 
automotive parts. They are making past 
service model stampings for Chevrolet 
and other General Motors units. [m- 
ployment in the last 60 days has in- 
creased from 200 men on part time to 
more than 300 men on full time. 

Utica Radiator Corporation, whic! in 
1933 at this time was operating 2 and 3 
days a week, is now running four days 
a week. 

Bradford H. Divine of Divine Broth- 
ers Company, Utica, large makers of 
polishing wheels, is planning to an- 
nounce in a short time the completion 
of a process which he says will be of 
interest to the rolling mills. His com- 
pany has been experimenting and per- 
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fecting the method for the past decade. 

American Emblem Company which 
makes millions of small stamped metal 
products annually, reported that orders 
began to increase in March and that 


steady business has been enjoyed since 
that time. The company is producing 
a new item, a number puzzle game 
called Imp, which is made of steel and 
riveted with aluminum. E. K. B. 


Middle Western States 


Detroit, Michigan 


July 2, 1934. 


Manufacturing in this area is be- 
ginning to show signs of the usual 
summer recession. Plants are gradually 
releasing employees, and are making 
preparations for what always happens 
during mid-summer. No doubt much 
repair work will be done, and probably 
some extensions, for it is believed that 
industry will resume activities earlier 
next fall than in other years. 


Motor car production is easing off, 
although most of the plants still are on 
a high production basis as compared 
with a year ago. 


Manufacturers of refrigeration units 
are maintaining their regular production 
schedules. This line has been busy for 


July 2, 1934. 

California, particularly the southern 
part of the state, leads the country in 
the use of Diesel-motored trucks. Air- 
planes are also beginning to use Diesel 
motors. Another development in con- 
nection with Diesel engines is the use 
of butane instead of oil for fuel. Butane 
is a gas which, when compressed, be- 
comes liquid. It can also be used as a 
refrizerant, and for trucks a system has 
been devised by which butane fuel is used 
first to refrigerate the truck body and 
then to run the truck. Intricate control 
apparatus is required, of course. 

The Diesel engine manufacturing in- 
dustry offers a market for nonferrous 
castings and other nonferrous prod- 
ucts. The butane business is giving 
work to the cadmium plating industry, 
as the tanks holding butane must be 
protected from corrosion by the gas, 
which attacks steel and some other 
metals. 

Manufacturers of Diesel engines who 
have Los Angeles offices include the 
following: 

Mason Diesel Engine Company, 3855 
Santa Fe Avenue. 


Cummins Engine Company, Colum- 
bus, Ind. 


Sutor Diesel Engine Company, 2439 
Hunter Street. 


Guiberson Diesel Engine Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


ee Morse Company, Chicago, 


Bee Truck Company, Buffalo, 


a long time and the end seems no where 
in sight. 

The plating plants have been busy for 
many weeks, but they now seem to be 
approaching a quiet summer period. 


The large plant of the Peninsular 
Stove Company in Brightmoor has 
been purchased by the Detroit Gasket 
Manufacturing Company which, accord- 
ing to officials, will complete removal 
from its factory on East Milwaukee 
Avenue, Detroit, to the suburban site 
within the next few weeks. Approxi- 
mately 750 workers will be employed. 


Leonard Refrigerator Company estab- 
lished a new shipping record in May. 
It reached the highest mark for any 
month, and exceeded May, 1933, record 
by 42.3%. 


Paeifie States 


Worthington Diesel Engine Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Buda Diesel Company, Harvey, III. 

Winton Diesel Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Hercules Diesel Company, 4900 Santa 
Fe Avenue. 

Severin Diesel Company, 1423 Santa 
Fe Avenue. 

Waukesha (Wis.) Diesel Company, 
939 Santa Fe Avenue. 

Packard Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, makes stationary and air Diesel 
engines. 

Western Enterprise Engine Company, 
1000 Alhambra Avenue. 

L.. A. Engine Company, 749 Turner 
Street. 

National Superior Diesel Company of 
Springfield, O., 147 North Los Angeles 
Street. 

Hill Diesel Engine Company, Lansing, 
Mich., 2127 West 6th Street. 

Nordberg Diesel Company, Subway 
Terminal Building. 

Muncie (Ind.) Diesel Company, re- 
cently had an exhibit of their products 
in Los Angeles. 

Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Com- 
pany, with plant at Oakland, Calif., has 
many orders booked. 

American Diesel Engine Company, 
also at Oakland, has increased produc- 
tion materially. 

Companies in Los Angeles concerned 
with manufacture or sale of butane hold- 
ing and control equipment include: 

Holzapfel Instrument Company, 1201 
Santa Fe Avenue. 


Ten major plants at Coldwater, Mich., 
are still working at capacity, with pros- 
pects that the summer months will be 
busy. This report includes the Cold- 
water Brass Company, the Freeman- 
Patterson Stove Company and_ the 
Homer Furnace Company. 

The greatest payroll in its history, 
approximately 3,000 persons, is reported 
by the Dow Chemical Company, at Mid- 
land, Michigan. These figures compare 
with 2,500 persons in 1929. Employees 
are engaged five and one-half days a 
week, manufacturing more than 250 
different products, including Dowmetal, 
magnesium alloy. 

John J. Hurley, 62 years old, Detroit 
representative of the Imperial Brass 
Company, Chicago, died of pneumonia 
at his home in Detroit recently. He 
was born and educated in Detroit 
schools. He leaves a widow and three 
sisters. 

Payrolls of the Sparks-Withington 
Company, Jackson, Mich., manufacturer 
of horns, radio sets, refrigerators and 
other metal products, has more than 
doubled during the last few months, it 
is announced. Employees now numbe° 
1,750. 

Hancock Manufacturing Company, 
Jackson, Mich., announces a large pro- 
duction increase. This concern makes 
automobile hardware. 


Ensign Company, Huntington, Pa. 

Brown-Barton Compay. 

American Liquid Gas Company, 1225 
South Olive Street. 

Frazer-Wright, 2317 South Hill Street. 

B. C. Field Company, Board of Trade 
Building. 

Parkhill-Wade Company, 947 North 
Main Street. 

Shell Oil Company. 

Phillips Petroleum Company,. Dallas, 
Texas, is pushing sale of butane and is 
interested in manufacture of 
equipment. 

McCord Radiator Company of De- 
troit, Mich., has bought the rights to 
the Petrogas butane system from Shell 
Oil, and will manufacture truck re- 
frigeration equipment for use with it. 

Victor Welding Equipment Company, 
844 Folsom Street, San Francisco, is 
now agent for York Engineering and 
Supply Company, Chicago, maker of 
welding compounds, fluxes, etc. 

Wells Manufacturing Company, San 
Francisco, is making cooking utensils 
in good volume. 

Albert Wright has moved his ma- 
chine products plant to 1286 Folsom 
Street, San Francisco. 

Industrial Materials, X-ray and 
Radium Test Laboratories is interested 
in testing of welds and structural work. 
C. G. McCord is in charge. 

Continental Can Company has en- 
larged its plants at Los Angeles, San 
Jose, Seattle and Houston, Texas, main- 
ly because of increased use of cans for 
motor oil. S. 


butane 
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Metal Market Review 


July 2, 1934 

\t the end of June the price of copper 
was half a cent higher than at the open- 
ing of that month. Practically all the 
other metals were either lower or un- 
changed. The reason for the advance 
in copper was not, of course, any great 
diminution in the supply of that metal. 
It was the decision of the Copper Code 
\uthority to push up the price of the 
metal. Blue Eagle electrolytic copper is 
now at 9c. delivered Connecticut Valley 
points. Metal of the same analysis but 
not designated “Blue Eagle” and not, 
therefore, acceptable in government work 
was quoted at 2 cents lower and less. 
Sales of such metals, however, are said 
to be very rare. Casting copper was not 
advanced. 

H. O. King, formerly Deputy Admin- 
istrator in charge of the code of fair 
competition for the copper industry is 
now at the head of the Code Authority 
of that industry. 

Zinc weakened early in June, and 
I'rime Western went down as far as 
4.20c. St. Louis. The latter part of the 
month it began to climb, and at the end 
it had touched 4.35c. 

Lead held at 3.85c. St. Louis most of 
June, but in the final week it declined. 

The Commodity Exthange, Ltd., New 
York, inaugurated trading in lead and 
zine futures on July 2. 

Bismuth was reduced 10c. a pound to 
$1.20, following a reduction in the Eng- 
lish market price. 

Antimony dropped from 8%c. at the 
opening of the month to 7.80c. 

Silver was strong throughout the 
month, holding at well above 45c. most 
of the period, and closing at 46%c. The 
government made some restrictions on 
exportation of silver, in order to protect 


the supply of metal in this country. 

Tin was steady throughout the month, 
holding at well above 50c., and generally 
being between 5lc. and 52c. Legislation 
of the last congress provides for an in- 
guiry into the country’s dependence upon 
imports for its tin supply. It may even- 
tually affect the export of scrap. 

Platinum was reduced $1 to $34 by the 
leading producer on June 22. 

Aluminum was unchanged, as usual. 
The Aluminum Company of America 


announced last month that it would not: 


reduce wage rates at any of its plants. 

Scrap metals were somewhat lower 
when the month ended. Most of the 
copper and brass grades either declined 
or stood still, despite the rise in copper. 
Zinc, aluminum and pewter were lower. 
Monel advanced slightly. 


Brass Ingot Statistics 


Code Authority of the Ingot P 
and Bronze Industry reports that thir 
five companies made combined ship- 
ments and deliveries during May, 1934. 
of 5,143 net tons of ingot brass and 
bronze, as compared with 5,223 tons ip 
April. 

Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal Institute 
reports average prices per pound re- 
ceived by its membership on commercial 
grades of six principal mixtures of ingot 
brass during the twenty-eight day period 
ending June 15, as follows, with pre- 
vious month’s comparative figures: 


June May 


80-10-10 (1% Impuri- 

78% Metal....... 8.000c. 

81% Metal........... 

83% Metal........... 

85-5-5-5 ...... 

No. 1 Yellow 


7.019¢. / 7.036c. 


The Wrought 


July 2, 1934 

New price lists on brass, bronze and 
allied products were issued June 12, the 
day the price of Blue Eagle copper went 
up to 9c. The mill products were ad- 
vanced a quarter cent on brass and 
nickel silver sheet, wire and rods, seam- 
less brass tubing. Advances of a half cent 
were made on sheet copper in rolls, 
drawn copper rod, Everdur rod, phos- 
phor bronze and seamless copper tubing. 
Brass and copper pipe were left un- 
changed. Scrap allowances were ad- 
vanced in accordance with these changes. 

Lead pipe was reduced last month to 
a basis of 5.25c. New York; lead sheet 
declined a half cent to a basis of 7.25c. 

The Connecticut mills continue to 
operate on good schedules, and factories 


Metal Market 


consuming all kinds of metal products 
in that area are also busy. The mid- 
western plants are tapering off their 
operations as the summer approaches. 

Last month the Copper Code Author- 
ity requested all consumers of raw cop- 
per to make agreements with the 
Authority to take regularly each month 
a quantity of Blue Eagle copper equiva- 
lent to a percentage of their shipments 
of finished products in which copper is 
used. It was reported that most fabri- 
cators have made arrangements to com- 
ply with this request. 

For the manufacture of brake lining 
350 tons of zinc wire were used in the 
United States in 1933, according to the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
This compares with 193 tons in 1932 


Daily Metal Prices for June, 19:34 


Record of Daily, Highest, Lowest and Average Prices and the Customs Duties 


6 


Cree Duty 4 c/Ib. 

aket (del. Conn. Producers’ Prices)........ 
Electrolytic? (del. Producers’ Prices). . 
Casting (f.0.b. ref.) ... 

Zinc (f.o.b. East St. Louis) ‘¢/Ib. Duty 1% c/\b. 
Prime Western (for brass special add 0.05) 


Tin (f.0.b. N. Y.) c/lb. Duty Free, 
Lead (f.o.b St. L.) ¢/lb. Duty 2% c/Ib. 

Aluminum ¢/Ib. Duty 4 c/ib. 
Nickel c/lb. Duty 3 c/Ib. 

Electrolytic 99.9% 

Antimony (Ch.99%) c/Ib. Duty 
Platizum $/oz. Troy, Duty Free ..............- 
Gold—Official Price’ $/oz. Troy ............+.++. 


w 


00 te 


8.625 9.125 9.125 
5 9.0 9.6 


Copper e/lb, Duty 4 c/Ib. 
waket (del. Conn. Producers’ Price 


Electrolytict (del. Conn. Producers’ 
Casting (f.0.b. ref.) 
Zinc (f.0.b. East St. Louis) c/Ib. Duty ¢/Ib. 
Prime Western (for brass special add 0.05) 
Tin (f.0.b. N. Y.) ¢/lb. Duty Free, 
Lead (f.o.b St. 2) c/lb. Duty 2% c/Ib. 
Aluminum c/Ib. 4 
Nickel c/Ib. Duty 3 . 
Antimony 9%) ¢/lb. Duty 2 c/b. 
Gold—Official Price® "$/oz. 


{Blue Eagle copper. 
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a 
| 
La 
|- 
|- 
1 4 5 7 8 12 13 14 15 18 
4 8.625 8.625 8.625 8 8.625 8.625 9.125 9.125 9.125 
* 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 9.00 9.00 9.00 
“4 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.25 
430 425 #425 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.20 
52.30 $1.50 51.375. 51 52.50 51.95 51.55 $1.25 51.20 50.50 50.50 50.25 
3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85. 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 
™ 23.30 23.30 23.30 23 23.30 23.30 23.30 23.30 23.30 23.30 23.30 23.30 
+ 
: 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 
8.25 8.25 7.95 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90. 
: 44.625 44.625 44.75 45.00 45.25 45.125 45.00 45.00 45.25 45.25 45.00 44.875 
; 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
35.00 35,00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 _35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
19 20 21 _22 25 26 27 28 29 High Low Aver. 
5 ) 9.125 9.125 9.125 9.125 9.125 9.125 9.125 9.125 9.125 9.125 850 888 : 
f 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 850 8.849 
825 $825 1888.4 008,028 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.00 8.208 
3 4.20 420 4.20 420 420 4.20 4.25 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.20 4.238 
a 51.00 50.875 50.80 50,90 51.125 $0.75 $1.10 $1.30 51.125 52.50. $0.25 51.224 
> 23.30 23.30 23.30 «23.30 23.30 23.30 23.30 23.30 © 23.30 23.30 «23.30 23.30 
5 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 - 
7.90 7.90 7.90 785 7.80 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.80 8.25 7:78 7.892 
45.125 45.00 45.125 45.125 45.25 (45.25 45.625 46.00 46.25 46.25 44.50 45.173 
$ 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 347! 
35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
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Metal Prices. July 2. 1934. 


(Import duties and taxes under U. S. Tariff Act of 1930, and Revenue Act of 1932) 


NEW METALS 


Copper: Lake, 8.50-9.125, Electrolytic, 8.125-9.125, Casting, 8.125. Quicksilver: Flasks, 75 Ibs., $75.50. Bismuth, $1.20. 


Zinc: Prime Western, 4.35. Brass Special, 4.45. Cadmium, 55. Silver, Troy oz., official price, N. Y., July 5, 
Tin: Straits, 51.30. Pig, 99%, 50.65. 4634. Gold: oz., Troy, Official U. S. Treasury price July 5, 
Lead: 3.75. Aluminum, 23.30. Antimony, 7.80. $35.00. Scrap Gold, 6%c. per pennyweight per karat, dealers’ 
Nickel: Shot, 36. Elec., 35. quotation, July 5. Platinum, oz. Troy, $34.00. 


Duties: Copper, 4c. Ib.; zinc, 1}4c. Ib.; tin, free; lead, 2%c. Ib.; aluminum, 4c. Ib.; antimony, 2c. Ib.; nickel, 3c. lb.; quicksilver, 25c, Ib.; bismuth, 
7%2%; cadmium, 15c. lb.; cobalt, free; silver, free; gold, free; platinum, free. 


INGOT METALS AND ALLOYS OLD METALS 
U. S.Import Dealers’ buying prices, wholesale quantities: vu. §, Im- 
CentsIb. Duty Tax* Cents lb. Duty port Tax 
Brass Ingots, Yellow.............. 7 to8 None 4c. Ib.‘ Heavy copper and wire, mixed. O63¢to 05¢ Free 4c. per 
Brass Ingots, 8M%toll do do 5\4to 53% Free pound 
Bronze Ingots do do Heavy yellow brass........... 35g Free Lon 
Aluminum Casting Alloys......... Ib. None Light brass 3 to3% Free fcopper 
Manganese Bronze Castings....... 20 to34 45% a.v. 3c. lb. content. 
Manganese Bronze Forgings....... 26 do do / é 
Composition turnings.......... 45gto 4% Free 
Manganese Bronze Ingots.......... 834tol3 do 4c. Ib. ft lead 3 
Manganese Copper, 30%........... 11%tol6 25% a.v. 3c. lb. ewe 
Monel Metal Shot or Block........ 28 do None Old zinc 4to <78 1 
Phosphor Bronze Ingots........... 10 tol2 None 4c.lb New zinc 3 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 15%.13%4tol5 Ib.” do Aluminum clips (new, soft)... 124tol3'4 4e.lb. 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 10%. 11 %tol4 do do Scrap aluminum, cast ....... 914 toll 4c lb. 
Phosphor Tin, no guarantee........ 61to75 None None Aluminum borings—turnings .. 5 to5\4 4c.lb. >None. 
Silicon Copper, 18 to30 45%a.v. 4c.lb’ No. 1 30 to32 Free 
Iridium Platinum, $37-38.50 None None Electrotype or stereotype...... 2% to3 
Iridium Platinum, 10% 38-39.50 None None Nickel anodes 30 to33 3 10% 
Nickel clips, mew ............ 31 to33 10% 
10n copper content. total weight. “a. means ad valorem. 
*On lead content. 
Wrought Metals and Alloys 
s ‘The following ate net BASE Prices per pound, to which must be added extras for size, shape, quantity, packing, etc., or discounts, as shown in manufactur- 


ers’ price lists, efective since June 12, 1934. Basic quantities on most rolled or drawn brass and bronze items below are from 2,000 to 5,000 pounds; on 
nickel silver, from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds. . 


COPPER MATERIAL. BRASS AND BRONZE MATERIAL 
5 Net base per lb. Duty* Yellow Red Brass Comm'l. 
Sheet, hot rolled Ib Brass 80% Bronze Duty 
jare wire, soft, less than carloads 12.75¢. 25% a. Vv. * * U. S. Im- 
_ Angles, channels 235ec. 24 l2c. lb. | p 
= *Each of the above subject to import tax of 4c. lb. in addition to duty, Seamless tubing 17. c 17%c 185 Rc. It Pper 
under Revenue Act of 1932. ing 4078 oc. ID | Content 
Open seam tubing 22c. 235ec. 24 20% a. No tax. 
NICKEL SILVER 
TOBIN 
Net base prices per lb. (Duty 30% ad valorem.) 0 BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL 
Sheet Metal Wire and Rod 4c. lb.; import tax 
; c. Ib. 
125 15% Quality ....... 25.875c. 15% Quality .... 31.00c. Muntz or Yellow Rectangular and other sheathing.... 175«c. 
00 18% Quality ...... 27.125¢. 18% Quality ....... 34.25. or Yellow Rod ....... 14 
a ALUMINUM SHEET AND COIL ZINC AND LEAD SHEET 
30 (Duty 7c. ver Ib.) ; Cents per Ib. 
| Aluminum sheet, 18 ga., base, ton lots, per Ib. ........-+-+++- 32.80 Zinc sheet, carload lots, standard sizes Net Base = Duty 
” Aluminum coils, 24 ga., base price, tons lots, per Ib........ 30.50 and gauges, at mill, less 7 per cent discount.. 9.50 2c: 
875 Zinc sheet, 1200 Ib. lots (jobbers’ price) 10.25 26. 
0, ROLLED NICKEL SHEET AND ROD Zine sheet, 100 1b. lots (jobbers’ price)... 14.25 2c. 
ver. (Duty 25% ad valorem, plus 10% if cold worked.) Full Lead Sheet (base price) ........ 7.50 2%. Ib. 
5 88? : Net Base Prices Cut Lead Sheet (base price) .......... 7.75 2¥c. lb. 
3.208 ot Rolled Rods......... 4 ull Finis eet...... . 
om BLOCK TIN, PEWTER AND BRITANNIA SHEET 
+H MONEL METAL SHEET AND ROD (Duty free) 
3.30 (Duty 25% ad valorem, plus 10% if cold worked.) This list anplies to either block tin or No. 1 Britannia Metal 
; Hot Rolled Rods (base)... 35 Full Finished Sheets (base) 42 Sheet. No. 23 B. & S. Gauge, 18 inches wide or less; prices are 
7.892 Cold Drawn Rods (base)... 40 Cold Rolled Sheets (base). 50 all f. 0. b. mill: 
15c. above N. Y. pig tin price 
5.00 SILVER SHEET 17c. above N. Y. pig tin price 
Rolled sterling silver (July 5) 49.00c. per Troy oz. upward OO 8 a eae 25c. above N. Y. pig tin price 
according to quantity. (Duty, 65% ad valorem.) Lighter gauges command “extras” over the above prices 


Supply Prices on page 228 
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Supply Prices, July 2, 1934 


ANODES 


Copper: Cast 


l6c. per Ib. 


Electrolytic, full size, . 13%e. .; cut to size 13%c.per lb. 


Rolled oval, straight, 13%c.; curved, 
Brass: Cast 


Zinc: Cast 


14\¢. per lb. 
14\c. per Ib. 
9c. per Ib. 


Prices, except silver, are per Ib. f.0.b., shipping point, based on purchases of 500 Ibs. or more, and subject to changes due to fluctuating metal markets. 


Nickel: 90-92% ...... 
99% -+-cast, 47c.; rolled, depolarized, 48c. 


44c. per lb 
45c. per lb 


Silver: Rolled silver anodes .999 fine were quoted July 5, from 
50.00c. per Troy ounce upward, depending upon quantity 


WHITE SPANISH FELT POLISHING WHEELS 


Under 50 to 


Thickness SO lbs. 100 Ibs. 
10-12-14 & 16 1” to 2” 
10-12-14 & 16 2 to3% 285 255 
3.05 275 
6-8 & over 16 2 to3% 3.00 270 

6 to 24 Under 425 3.95 

6 to 24 % to 1 3.95 3.65 

6 to 24 Over 3% 3.35 3.05 

4 to 6 Under ¥%, $4.85 

1% to 4 


Over 

100 Ibs. 

$2.45/lb. 
2.35 
2.55 
2.45 
3.75 
3.45 
2.85 


1 to 3, $4.75 
5.35 


5.60 


Extras: 25c per Ib. on wheels, 1 to 6 in. diam., over 3 in. thick. 
On grey Mexican wheels deduct 10c. per Ib. from above prices. 


COTTON BUFFS 


Full disc open buffs, per 100 sections when purchased in lots 


of 100 or less were quoted July 2: 
14” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached ......... ....... 

11” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached ......... 
14” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached ......... ....... 
11” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached ................ 

14” 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached ......... 

11” 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached ......... 
Sewed Pieced Buffs, per Ib., bleached 


$57.30-70.96 


39.15-48.48 
45.95-56.90 
31.50-39.01 
42.45-52.57 
29.14-36.09 
40c. to 1.09 


CHEMICALS 


Acid—Boric (Boracic) granular, 9914+-% ton lots.|b. 
Hydrochloric (Muriatic) Tech., 20 deg., carboys..Ib. 
Hydrochloric, C. P., 20 deg., carboys.......... Ib. 
Ib. 
Ammonia, aqua, com’l., 26 deg., drums, carboys....Ib. 
Ammonium—Sulphate, tech., bbls. ................ Ib. 
Sulphocyanide, technical crystals, kegs .......... Ib. 
Ib. 
Asphaltum, powder, kegs Ib. 
Borax, granular, 9914+ %, ton lots .............. Ib. 
Cadmium oxide, 50 to 1,000 Ibs. ................ Ib. 
Calcium Carbonate (Precipitated Chalk), U. S. P. Ib. 
Chrome, Green, commercial, bbls. ............... Ib. 
Copper—Acetate (Verdigris) Ib. 
Carbonate, 53/55% cu., bbls. Ib. 
Sulphate, tech., crystals, bbls. ................ Ib. 
Cream of Tartar Crystals (Potassium Bitartrate)..lb. 
Crocus Martis (Iron Oxide) red, tech., kegs., ....Ib. 
Gum—Sandarac, Ib. 
Shellac, various grades and quantities ......... Ib. 
Iron Sulphate (Copperas), bbls. ................ Ib. 
Lead—Acetate (Sugar of Lead), bbls. .......... Ib. 
Ib. 


These are manufacturers’ quantity prices and based on delivery from New York City. 


10-12% 
041%4-.05 

15-15% 
03 

06% 
07-.08 

05-.06%4 
07-.08 
02 
09%-.11 

475-.476 

03%-.04 
0334-.05 


* Gold and silver products subiect to fluctuations in metal prices. 


Mercury Bichloride (Corrosive Sublimate) ...... Ib. 
Methanol, (Wood Alcohol) 100% synth., drums..gal. 
Salts, single, 300 and 425 Ib. bbls. ............ Ib. 
Salts, double, 425 th. Ib. 


Phosphorus—Duty free, according to quantity... .lb. 
Potash Caustic Electrolytic 88-92% broken, drums. Ib. 


Potassium—Bichromate, casks (crystals) ........ Ib. 
Cyanide, 165 Ibs. cases, 94-96% ............000. Ib. 

Rouge—Nickel, 100 Ib. lots Ib. 

Sal Ammoniac (Ammonium Chloride) in bbls... ..1b. 

*Silver—Chloride, dry, 100 oz. lots .............. oz. 
oz. 

Sodium—Cyanide, 96 to 98%, 100 Ibs. ............ Ib. 
Beryllium fluoride (2NaF. BeF:).............. Ib. 
Ib. 
Metasilicate, granular, bbls. .................. Ib. 
Phosphate, tribasic, tech., bbls. ............... Ib. 
Silicate (Water Glass), bbls. .................. Ib. 
Ib. 

Sulphur (Brimstone), bois. Ib. 

Trisodium Phosphate—see Sodium Phosphate. 

Wax—Bees, white, ref. bleached ................ Ib. 
Ib. 

Ib. 
Ib. 


07%4- 10 
.033- 
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$1.58 
42Y, 
35-41 
.18-.22 
12-.13 
12-.13 
05-.06 
.35-.40 
08-.093 
085% 
08% 
57% 
$15.45* 
02% 
.0214-.05 $30.00 
03%4.-05 
.50-.58 65 
0414-05 05-.07% 
.23-41 38% 
41 44-.50 
02%-.02% 
55 025 
0534-.07% 16%4-.22 
.0514-.06 
A 
33.58" 0314-.06% 
21 3.55-3.70 
.15-.16% 02% 
38-.40 03% 
4.55-5c. 01% 
.20%-.20% 35-.40 
07 "30-45 
05-.08 02 
06 38 
30.00 03 
03% 
$1814-23 60 
50 45 
.21-.31 -.06 
01% 02/4 
10-13% 
12% 
4 


